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Attainments are never so well exhibited as when 
they exhibit themselves. The attainment ought to 
show the man, not the man the attainment. A small 
man is generally anxious to show all the size that he 
can; but a great man’s size is seen without his effort 
to show it. Morally, a Christian ought to be the 
biggest of men. If he is a man of the Christian size, 
it ought to show for itself. Any one oughi to be able 
to recognize a Christian on very short acquaintance. 


The best work for any man to do is the work that 
is just before him, by the ordering of God’s provi- 
dence. If he neglects that work, in the hope of find- 
ing something better suited to his abilities, there are 
two things in which he is practically a‘failure,—the 
work to which God has set him, and the work which 
he has picked out for himself. Doing what he has 


to do, is better for any man than doing what he | 


wants to do. If, indeed, what a man has to do hap- 


pens to be what he wants to do, there is no objec- | 


tion to that. 


Words written are judged by the eye. 
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even the word itself. As a means of influencing 
the reason, the written word has its advantages. As 
a means of swaying the feelings, iteis the spoken 
word that has chief power. In the ordinary inter- 
course of life it is not so much what is said, as how it 
is said, that settles the question of what is meant by 
the speaker. The slightest difference in tone may 
make the greatest difference in meaning. And the 
only way for us to have the right tone in our voices, 
is to have the right feeling back of the tone. 

Few persons are able to philosophize on the reasons 
why a course of action should be regarded as right 
or as wrong. But any one ought to be able to look 
broadly at results and surroundings. Just wherein 
the evil of certain occupations or amusements may 
lie, is not an easy problem for the average Christian. 
to solve. But every one has seen, or can see, the 
interest of certain Christians in Christian service 
decrease in proportion as their interest in certain 
worldly occupations increases; and every one can see 
that, in proportion as one’s interest in spiritual things 
increases, his interest in certain worldly things de- 
creases. Of course, there is a reason why the two 
are always on opposite ends of the balance. But 
it ought to be enough for most persons to know 
that, when one goes up, the other goes down. And 
then the simple question is: Which of your interests 
would you have to rise, which to fall? 


There is a gain, and there is added danger, in 
being well informed on almost. every subject. The 
gain is obvious; for it is very pleasant to be able to 
speak promptly and with confidence on any topic 
which comes up for consideration or comment. The 
danger is none the less real for not being obvious. 
He who knows that he is generally well informed is 
liable to take it for granted that hegs correct in his 
memory or in his impressions ; and, in consequence, 
he is more likely to be in error than is the man who 
takes the precaution to look up the facts in each case 
before he passes upon it positively. No man can 
know so much that he is not the gainer by making 
sure that he is correct, at any and every point where 
there is a possibility of error in his recollections or in 
his opinions. Many an important discovery is made 
in important fields of research by men who are moved 
to their new investigation by a consciousness of their 
special ignorance in that direction. In every sphere 
it is true that he that thinketh he standeth should 
take heed lest he—slip. 


A noble disposition eager for self-improvement will 


. . bd 
accustom itself to court censure as frankly as most 


people court commendation. It will not merely re- 
ceive with grace, and accept, but it will use censure. 
Whether the strictures be from the soul of enemy or 
friend; whether prompted by love, sympathy, pity, 
jealousy, or malice; whether they bear the impress 
of a refined or a vulgar spirit; whether just to the 
point or entirely untimely; whether chiefly true or 
chiefly false; whether conveyed in general terms or 
makes little difference. 





specifically, They are an 
eye-glance from outside into the self, too valuable to 


be contemptuously discarded. Possibly they point a 
| : : YI 


spoken are judged by the ear. The eye has only the deep lesson for us. If the blame does not hit the 


word itself to judge from. 


The ear has the tone of | mark in this instance, we may vividly recall instances 
voice as a more important element of judgment than! in our past when we were standing just where it 


would have pierced us, had it come at that time, and 
we are able to impress on our soul a warning lesson 
for the future. And even if the censure is so unde- 
served that it fails to remind us of anything erroneous 
in what we have been, and fails to open up to us any 
weakness in what we are, it nevertheless still serves 
the important purpose of revealing to us what some 
one outside of us thinks we are. Let us strive in 
every case of censure so to restrain our personal feel- 
ings as to be able, without regard to the motives in 
the critic that prompted its utterance, to reap for our 
improvement the full benefit of that insight which 
the censure may open up to us. 





COMING OF AGE. 


The “coming of age” is an event in a young 
man’s life. He recognizes it as such while looking 
forward to its approach, and when it is reached by 
him. In one sense it is the event of his life, as mark- 
ing his entrance into full and independent manhood. 
Now, for the first time, he is counted as a man among 
men, with the freedom and the privileges and the 
responsibilities of a citizen. Now he can act for him- 
self in his own sphere of life and duty, without ask- 
ing the consent of parents or guardians. It is for 
this that all his previous training has been making 
him ready. Not until he passed this line, could he 
freely be himself, bearing his own burdens, choosing 
his own lot, and doing his own work in his own way 
in the world. What wonder, then, that this stage 
seems to him the time of times in his life-progress ! 

The first thought of a young man, in connection 
with his coming of age, is likely to be a joyous 
thought of the freedom which it brings to him; for 
in passing that line of life he passes from a state of 
dependency and subjection to a state of independence 
and liberty. It is true now, as it was true in the 
days of St. Paul, that “so long as the heir [of any 
estate or position] is a child, he differeth nothing 
from a bond-servant, though he is [prospectively] 
lord of all [that he inherits]; but [he] is under 
guardians and stewards until the time appointed of 
the father;” and thats not a pleasant condition for 
any man to be in. When, therefore, one who, at the 
best, is in the position of a bond-servant, looks for- 
ward to a state of freedom as his inheritance, his 
impulse is to count that state desirable chiefly be- 
cause it is one of freedom. For 

“Liberty, like day, 
Breaks on the soul, and by a flash from heaven 
Fires all the faculties with glorious joy.” 


Rarely is it, however, that any man who is in a state of 
servitude or of subjection realizes the important truth 
that a state of well-used liberty is always a more toil- 
some state than that which it stands over against. 
Yet, until he fully learns that truth, a man is unfitted 
to use aright, or to comprehend, the responsibilities 
of any new freedom which is secured to him. 


The more freedom a man has, the more he has to 
| do in order to make that freedom available for good. 
This is atruth that is operative in every sphere of 
life. 


tion must work harder than any of those whom he 


As a rule, an employer in any line of occupa- 


employs, in order to be a success in his undertakings. 
They are compelled to work within certain hours for 





He is free to work earlier 


certain specified wages. 
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and later thea they do, as a means of keeping up the 
business that shall give them employment. When a 
man by advancement passes from the grade of a clerk 
or an operative to an employer, he is sure to find that 
his new freedom brings to him a privilege of harder 
work and more of it, with an alternative of compara- 
tive failure. A commissioned officer has larger free- 
dom, with heavier responsibilities and greater liability 
to personal danger, than an enlisted man, in any well- 
Organized military force in time of active service. 
The freer a government, the severer the duties, and 
the heavier the personal burden, resting on the indi- 
vidual citizen. This it is, indeed, that gives a freer 
and more cheery expression of face, to the subjects of 
many a despotism, than can be seen in the counte- 
nance of the average citizen of the freest country on 
earth. The mind that works freest, works hardest. 
So clearly is this true, that genius has been defined 
as “the capacity for an unlimited amount of work.” 
So it is everywhere ; freedom from subjection is free- 
dom to work beyond all the limits which servitude 
imposes; and the coming into a state of freedom is 
inevitably the coming into a state where more toil 
and trial are called for than in any state of subjection 
and dependence. 

In the light of this truth, the coming of age is the 
coming into a sphere of new toils and trials, of added 
perils, and of larger and more burdensome labors. 





No longer can he who has arrived’ at that stage of | 
life be cared for by‘ others, be told what he may and | 
what he must not do, and have all his interests looked | 
after by those who feel a greater personal responsi- | 
bility for his welfare than he feels for himself. It is | 
now for him to assume the burden of his own care, 
to decide for himself what he is to do and what he is 
to leave undone, and to be individually responsible 
before God and before his fellows, for his conduct, 
his course, and his destiny. Under the old Jewish 
law, a youth was called “a child of the covenant,” 
until he came to that age when he assumed the 
rights of an independent personality as a member of 
the Jewish community, and then he was called “a 
child of the law.” While he was a child of the 
covenant, his parents were supposed to be responsible 
for his well-being and well-doing; but when he be- 
came a child of the law, this responsibility rested on 
himself. Hence his coming of age, in that way, 
meant his coming into the freedom of obeying the 
law strictly in both letter and spirit, or of suffering 
the penalty of his failure or lack. And under our 
Christian laws, the freedom into which one enters on 
his coming of age is the freedom of being true to his 
mission and privileges as a man, with the certainty 
of suffering for himself, and causing others to suffer, 
if he falls short in the right exercise of his freedom. 


“ Who is sufficient for these things?” That is the 
question which is sure to be in the mind of the young 
man who is coming of age with any right sense of the 
responsibilities and duties newly devolving upon him 
in his being “at his own disposal,”—as the law de- 
scribes his state. When Solomon came into the 
inheritance of his father David’s kingdom, he realized 
that his new freedom as a king imposed upon’ him 
added burdens, beyond all that his young shoulders 
had ever felf the weight of while he was in subjec- 
tion as an heir. Therefore it was that his earnest 
prayer went up to God: “ And now, O Lord my 
God, thou hast made thy servant king instead of 
David my father: and I am but a little child; I 
know not how to go out er come in.... Give thy 
servant, therefore, an understanding heart to judge 
thy people, that I may discern between good and 
evil.” And that prayer “pleased the Lord, that 
Solomon had asked this thing.” And a prayer of | 
that sort from any heir coming into his inheritance 
by coming of age, is sure to please the Lord and to | 
receive an answer accordingly. 





Such a prayer, more- 
over, ought to be in the mind and on the lips of every 
such heir. 


The coming of age is, it is true, the.coming into 
added labors and increased responsibilities, as an in- 


evitable accompaniment of its freedom, and therefore | 


is to be looked at with seriousness, in view of the new 
struggle which it opens before him who has reached 
that boundary line in his life’s progress. But for 
this very reason it is to be welcomed by a young 
man as bringing to him opportunities of attainment 
and of progress which would otherwise be impossible 
to him. That which is worth much, in this world, is 
sure to cost much. “Peril is an index of power,” 
Freedom, with its burdens, is preferable to servitude 
with its immunity from care. 
“ A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage.” 

And it is better for a man to be perilously of age, 
sustained of God in his burden-bearing and duty- 
doing as an independent man, than to rest safely in 
the dependency of a life-long pupilage, 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


No department of The Sunday School Times seems to 
be more closely watched by keen eyes than that of 
Books and Writers. If, indeed, an omission is made 
of the place of publishing, or the price, of a book men- 
tioned there, some reader is pretty sure to inquire about 
it. Here, for example, comes an inquiry from Illinois, 
and another much like it is received from Mississippi : 

In your issue for May 11 a little book called “ A Biblical 
Catechism for Children” is spoken of, under Books and Writers. 
I should like to send for the book, but the address is given 
simply Pittsfield. Please let me know, through your paper or 
by postal, which state this particular Pittsfield is in. 

It is Pittsfield, Massachusetts. The state ought to 
have been mentioned at the time. 


Helps to critical Bible study are in growing demand, 
and the desire is general for the best help of this sort 
in every special sphere, A correspondent in British 
Columbia asks : 

Will you be kind enough to state, in The Sunday School 
Times, whose Hebrew-English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
and Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, stand highest 
in the estimation of the best critical scholars ? 

Unquestionably the best ‘“Greek-English Lexicon of 
the New Testament” is that known as Thayer’s Grimm, 
published by Harper and Brothers, New York, at $5.00 
net. All things considered, the best Hebrew-English 
Lexicon is the latest edition of Robinson’s Gesenius, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, at $6.00 net. 


One of the religious movements that is making steady 
progress in this country, is in the direction of free seats 
in the churches, and of the abolition of all pew owner- 
ships or pew rentals in any building designated as a 
house of God. It is true that there are still to be found 
churches in which many of the pews are owned by per- 
sons who have the right to occupy them for themselves, 
or to rent them t@others; that there are other churches 
where the annual renting of pews is by public auction 
in the church building itself; while there are still more 
churches in which the majority of all the pews are 
rented quietly by a personal arrangement of the pew- 
renter with a committee of the board of trustees having 
charge of the church property. But it is also true that 
the number of churches in which all the seats are free 
to all is already very large, and is increasing year by 
year; and every sign goes to indicate that in the not 
distant future the selling or the renting of a pewina 
church will be numbered with the things of the past, as 
surely as is the raising of money for church building by 
a public lottery. Yet, while this reform is in progress, 
there are conservative lovers of old-time customs who 
fear that there is peril in the proposed innovation, and 
who see troubles ahead, which are none the less real to 
them for being wholly imaginary, One view of sup- 
posed difficulties in the case is presented by a Pennsy]- 
vania business man, who writes from the standpoint of 
a church trustee as follows: 

Having noticed in your valuable journal frequent remarks 
on the question of the free-seat system versus pew-rents in our 
churches, I have been trying to make my views harmonize with 
yours. I find, however, several obstacles difficult to overcome 
in practice, before the free-seat system could be adopted, and, 
with your permission, I will endeavor to state them. I have for 
many years been a trustee, and had a good share of the care 
and management of the finances, I agree with you that, if it 
were practicable, it would be better if all the seats were free. 
Let us take a church dependent upon its income to pay its 
expenses. The trustees are required to make contracts, at fixed 
sums, for the pastor, the music, the sexton, the coal, and the 
gas, leaving minor items out. As a business man, I know we 
canuot well make these engagements for less thana year. I[ 





am therefore binding myself, morally or legally, to be -re- 
sponsible for these payments from an indefinite income; or, in 
other words, I am endorsing for the whole congregation, with- 
out having any assurance that it will meet its obligations. (I 
have always been taught never to endorse under any cireum- 
stances whatever.) If I mean only to meet the engagements 
provided the voluntary contributions are sufficient, am I not 
guilty of duplicity with the contracting parties; or, is it not 
just a little business gamble? Inthe church of which I am 
trustee, I feel almost certain that voluntary contributions would 
be sufficient to pay the sexton, the coal, the gas, and most 
probably the music. These items would hardly admit of a 
sliding scale, and perhaps the pastor could be induced to take 
his chances for his share out of any balance. But he is a faith- 
ful, hard worker, with a family, and I would not like to 
propose this to him. Must I guarantee him his salary, and 
take the chances myself? ‘This man began to build, and 
was not able to finish” (Luke 14: 30). Again, suppose the 
year begins fair, and there is every prospect of the volun- 
tary contributions meeting the expenses. During the year 
there comes a depression in trade, incomes-are reduced, ex- 
penses must be curtailed; the first thing that becomes lean 
will be the envelopes on Sunday, And that this is not a stretch 
of the imagination is proved by the fact that several parties 
decline to pay pew-rent during the summer months, where a 
yearly contract exists, because ‘‘ they are going out of town.” 
What would such people do under a voluntary contribution 
system? House-rent must be paid, families fed and’ clothed 
and warmed; but the envelopes can be scaled down, and the 
pews occupied for nothing, or next to nothing. Nevertheless, 
the trustees have their contracts to fill, and are expected to 
meet their definite engagements from indefinite receipts, There 
is not the same facility nowadays for making striking exam- 
ples of the Ananiases and Sapphiras of* the church com- 
munity as in the days of the apostles. Another feature of the 
free-seat system was strikingly brought to my notice a few 
years ago, while I was for sixteen months a member of achurch 
where this system was in vogue. The envelopes were collected 
every Sunday, and the congregation seemed impressed with 
the idea that these envelopes contained all they were required 
to give in connection with the church ; for the contributions te 
the benevolent objects were lamentably deficient, Whereas 
had there been a pew rental at so much per annum, payable 
quarterly, I feel satisfied the collections for our church boards, 
etc., would have been materially increased. I have seen twa 
collections taken up at the same session of church,—the first 
for the envelopes, and the second for the Missionary Board,— 
but the latter came in as a very poor “second.” 

Is it, indeed, true that the system of renting pews 
secures &@ permanency of income to a church, which is 
not to be secured by the voluntary pledges of members 
of the congregation for the church expenses? Is it not 
true, on the other hand, that in either case there is, at 
the best, only a reasonable prospect of obtaining the 
desired income for any considerable time in advance; 
and that that reasonable prospect is quite as good under 
the voluntary pledge system as under the ordinary sys- 
tem of pew-rents? Let the facts in the case be looked 
at. Pews are ordinarily rented quarterly; and if a pew- 
renter surrenders his pew during the quarter, he is not 
held for any further payment onit. Any financial panic 
in the community, or any occasion of marked discord in 
the church and congregation, might at any time result 
in the declining of pew-renters to renew their contracts 
beyond the current quarter, so as to leave the trustees 
without the income requisite for the meeting of their 
contracts with pastor, organist, and sexton. Yet, as 3 
practical matter, such a state of things is hardly worthy 
of serious consideration ; and if it should come about, 
the church property, and not the trustees personally, 
would be held for the payment of the salaries contracted 
for. A church, like a mercantile house, can safely make 
its plans for a year ahead on a reasonable prospect of 
its receipts, without having full pledges in advance for 
the entire amount of its necessary expenses. Merchants 
are not in the habit of securing advance pledges from 
their customers to buy the stock of goods which must be 
provided for the next year’s sales, Ifthe Pennsylvania 
business man never buys any goods the sale of which is 
not already arranged for, he is an exception to the com- 
mon run of merchants. All our great missionary socie- 
ties, like all our great railroad companies, make their 
contracts in advance with a reasonable certainty of 
anticipated receipts, but with a theoretical possibility of 
a failure of their plans. And the churches generally 
could do the same with a like measure of certainty. If 
there is one class of persons above another who can be 
depended on to do as they have agreed to do in a specified 
sphere, it is the average church-member in the meeting 
of his pledges for his own church expenses. A mother 
may forget her nursing child, but mothers are about as 
trustworthy as anybody. Church-members may repudi- 
ate their promise to pay a fair share of the expense of 
sustaining the services of their home sanctuary, but they 
are more likely than the average customer of the average 
business man to be true to their agreements. Asa mat- 


ter of fact, more than three-fourths of all the Episcopal 
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churches and chapels in the United States are conducted 
upon the basis of free seats ; and it will hardly be said 
that Episcopal ministers are less sure of their pay than 
the ministers of other denominations; and perhaps not 
everybody would admit that church-members of other 
denominations would, as a class, be less true to their 
obligations of duty than Episcopalians. In short, a great 
many churches of this country have already abandoned 
pew-selling and pew-renting, and the other churches of 
this country are likely to do so before long. Meanwhile, 
there is very little danger that the ministers will be paid 
any less or any less regularly because of this change. 








“IIIMSELF HE CANNOT SAVE.” 
BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


The highest praise of all, 

Though meant for mocking jeer: 
Others he came to save; 

For him the nails, the spear. 


Could he both keep and give? 
Himself for us he gave. 

He needs must die for love ; 
Himself he could not save. 


So, who would save must give, 
Nor think himself to gain. 
Who would make others live 
Must spare nor love nor pain. 
Arlington, Mass. 





CALVARY. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


The question of the site of Calvary can never lose its 
interest for Christian scholars. A year since, the subject 
was thoroughly discussed in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times, but during the past twelve months some 
new facts have been brought to light which the reader 
will be glad, no doubt, to have placed before him. 

There are really two distinct questions: (1) Does the 
present Churth of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem 
mark the place of the crucifixion and burial of our Lord? 
and (2), if not, what other spot commends itself as such 
to the judgment of those who have given the matter the 
most attention? As to the first question, the great 
majority of Protestant scholars agree that the Holy 
Sepulcher has no valid claims to be regarded as the site 
of Calvary and the sacred tomb. Did the Holy Sepulcher 
mark the true site, that point must have been, at that 
time, outside the city, the wall passing to the south and 
east of it; and consequently the city at the period of its 
greatest prosperity must have been insignificant in size. 
This argument has never been answered, and it cannot be. 

Not to specify other circumstances, the question de- 
pends upon the course of the so-called second wall, 
“without” which our Lord “suffered” (Heb. 13 : 12). 
The reader is well aware that on the north side of the 
city, Jerusalem, at the time of the siege under Titus, had 
three walls; but the outmost or third is called the wall 
of Agrippa II., and it was not built until after Christ’s 
death. The course of this wall was considerably to the 
north-west of the present wall. When I first visited 
Palestine in 1869, I saw portions of it, and one can find 
it marked on the map of Dr. Robinson and elsewhere. 
Speaking of the north side of the city as it was in Christ’s 
time, “ outside the wall” would mean outside what is 
always known as the second wall, the course of which 
has for a long time been in dispute. 

The eastern terminus of this wall, which was the tower 
of Antonia where Paul was confined, has for some years 
been definitely determined. Moreover, there were re- 
mains of the same character and period at the Damascus 
Gate, and likewise at the north-west corner of the modern 
city which the visitor now finds beneath the Freres’ 
College. Whether these remains did or did not belong 
to the second wall, nooneknew. Thesouthern terminus 
of the second wall I was so fortunate as to discover in 
1885, A hundred and twenty feet of it were exposed, 
consisting of one, two, and in one place of three, layers 
of ancient stone. The extreme southern end having 
been destroyed, we cannot put our finger upon the exact 
spot occupied by the Gate Gennath, at which the second 
wall commenced, but we know the point within the 
distance of a few yards. Having a hundred and twenty 
feet of the wall unbroken, we have the direction of it. 

Turning to Josephus (Wars, V., 4, 2), who describes 
this wall, we learn that it was “thrown around” or 

“encircled ”—kukloumenon, from kuklod—“the north- 
ern quarter of the city, and reached to Antonia.” Unless 
there is a special] reason for not doing so, the natural 
and obvious meaning of this word should be accepted as 


that part of the city. Those who wish to save the Hoy 
Sepulcher make this wall run, beginning with the tower 
of Antonia, in a straight line west, turn a right angle 
and run thence in a straight line south, turn a right 
angle and run again in a straight line west, turn a right 
angle and run again in a straight line south till it 
reached the Gate Gennath. I asked one of the advo- 
cates of this theory the question, “ Could a wall running 
in this way be described as ‘encircling’ anything?” 
He replied with great frankness, ‘‘ Certainly not.” The 
supposed course of their wall does not harmonize with 
the words of Josephus. It is a significant fact that on 
the course proposed by these persons there has never 
been found a single trace of an ancient wall, excepting 
the tower of Antonia and the section found in 1885, 
While on the other line we had, after my discovery in 
1885, four points,—the section a hundred and twenty feet 
long, the massive foundations under the Freres’ College, 
the work at the Damascus Gate, and the tower of An- 
tonia; and it was reasonable to think that these should 
be regarded as points in one and the same wall described 
as “encircling the northern quarter of the city.” 





the true one in this case. The wall then “ encircled” 


a 











1. Tower of Antonia, 

2. Damascus Gate. 

3. ‘‘David’s Tower;”’ or, ‘‘Castle of Herod.” 

4. Church of the Holy Sepuicher. 

5. Hill above Jeremiah’s Grotto. 

666. Old or “first wall.”’ 

ABC. Old remains known previous to 1885. 

D. Dr. Merrill's discovery in 1885. 

E F. Recent discoveries. 

Previous to 1885, we had one terminus, A, and two points, BC, 
where old remains existed. 

After the discovery of 1885, we had termini A D, and two points, BC. 

At present, we have fermini A D, and four points, B C E F. 

X X X X. Supposed course of ‘‘second wallg’ by those who desire 
to save the Holy Sepulcher, on which line no old remains have been 
found (in either case the termini are the same). 

NE. The north-east corner of the present city did not exist in 
Christ’s time. 

&g~ The line from David’s Tower, around by the north and east to 
the south-east corner of the Temple area, represents the wall of the 
modern city. 


But what are the recent discoveries to which I have 
referred? 1. Between the northern end of the section 
discovered in 1885 and the Freres’ College another sec- 
tion of the same age and character has been uncovered; 
and (2) between the Freres’ College and the Damascus 
Gate quite a long piece of wall of the same age and 
character has been brought to light; so that we have now 
six points instead of the four when I wrote about this 
matter last year. 

A fact of interest, and one for which I have abundant 
proof, is that the ancient city did not grow to the north 
of the present one, but to the north-west of it. This 
simply confirms the view that the remains at the points 
indicated belong to one and the same wall. 

Suppose that an intelligent person, who had never 
heard of the Holy Sepulcher or of the second wall, were 


the spot where the Holy Sepulcher now stands must cer- 

tainly have been within the second wall, and therefore 

that it cannot be the true site of Calvary and the place 

of burial. 

I said just now, that, on the line of the second wall, as 

proposed by those who wish to save the Holy Sepulcher, 

there had never been found any traces of an ancient 

wall. Statements to the contrary, however, have ap- 

peared from time to time, to the effect that just east of 
the Holy Sepulcher a wall and an old gateway had been 

discovered. I saw such an announcement once, in a 
telegraphic item which purported to come direct from 
St. Petersburg. These remains I have often seen. The 
gateway is very small, the work is poor. It never could 
have been a gateway in the wall of the city, but belonged 
to some shan, or other building, and cannot be older than 
medieval times, if it is not still more modern. The wall 
also has been exposed for a number of years, but the 
stones are not of such a size or character as would have 
been employed in the city wall in ancient times; besides, 
they are smoothly dressed on what would have been the 
inside of the wall, supposing them to have been a 
part of the second wall, as claimed by some. I asked 
Mr. Schick, who has held, or at least has been inclined to 
hold, this view, two questions: (1.) “Do you know any 
other instance of such stones being used in an ancient 
wall?” Hereplied “No.” (2.) “How came these stones 
to be faced so nicely on the inside, where they would 
inevitably be covered with earth and houses?” He said, 
“That is a puzzle which I cannot explain.” But it needs 
no explanation the moment we regard these stones as 
belonging to some building of the age of Constantine, or 
perhaps of a later age. The stones themselves, and all 
the remains at this point, indicate that this is the true 
explanation of their existence. Recently some interest- 
ing Byzantine remains have been found near those that 
I have just described, which fact only confirms the view 
here expressed. : 

It may seem strange that a telegram respecting dis- 
coveries at Jerusalem should come, as purported, from 
St. Petersburg. The explanation is that the Russians 
own the ground just east of the Holy Sepulcher, where 
these remains were found; and it is well known that 
both the Greek and Latin churches have in this matter 
a great deal at stake. If it prove to be true—and it 
appears at present almost certain that it will prove to be 
so—that the traditional church is within the second wall, 
the result will be disastrous to them in many ways. 

The second question, namely, If we cannot accept this 
place, what other spot commends itself to us as Golgotha? 
I did not propose to re-discuss in the present article. 
Scholars are almost unanimously turning their attention 
to the hill above Jeremiah’s Grotto, north of the Damas- 
cus Gate. The suitableness of the locality is unques- 
tionable. The arguments in favor of this site, which I 
presented in my pamphlet on this subject published 
three years ago, have never been disproved, or, so far ag 
I know, even questioned. In the limestone of which 
that hill is composed there are certain natural holes, ag 
there are in all such formations, and I am surprised to 
learn that certain persons speak of these as the “ eye- 
sockets in the skull-hill.” Such a suggestion does not 
deserve a moment’s consideration. 

Another matter which I regret exceedingly is this, 
that one of the tombs in the western slope of this hill 
should be pointed out by some persons as the actual 
tomb of our Lord. I have visited these tombs often, 
and made plans of them all; but to say that in this one 
or in that one the body of Christ was laid, is going 
beyond what we are warranted in saying; and personally 
it gives me pain, rather than satisfaction, to hear any one. 
of these tombs spoken of in this way. 

Andover, Mass. 





THE WORK OF WAITING. 
BY J. MAX HARK, D.D. 
In an important sense, the measure of a man is his 


willingness to wait. It is an essential element of power, 
a decisive test of character. In all the history of Christ’s 





asked to give his opinion upon the facts now stated: 


“ Josephus describes a wall as encircling the northern | 


quarter of the city; here is one terminus and there is 


the other; here was a section a hundred and twenty | 


feet long, from which you can ascertain the direction ; 
here at four intermediate points are remains of identi- 
cally the same character and age; do you consider that 
these are on the line of the wall which Josephus de- 
scribes? ”’ no one can doubt.what his answer would be. ' 

If the statements that I have made in this brief sum- 


earthly life there is nothing more impressive, no more 
| convincing proof of his being a “‘ perfect man,” than the 
| thirty years of patient waiting he spent in Galilee ere at 
last he entered upon the three years of public manifesta- 
tion of himself as the Son of God. He daily saw the 
| corruption around him in church, in polities, in society, 
| the tyranny of sin over the lives of men; he knew the 
| remedy, he had it within himself; he had full power to 

destroy the évil, to strike off the tyrant’s shackles from 
| men’s souls, to lead captivity itself captive, and make 


| 


| even death to be no more; but he was aware also that 


mury of lucia’ ure worthy of cuulidence, it follows that! his hour was mot yet come, and so he remained the 
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. humble, obscure artisan at Nazareth, patiently waiting 

“until the fulness of time should come, and he should 
stand forth as the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world. How hard that waiting must have 
been to one so pure, so sympathetic, so full of almighty 
love! And all through those last years too, what strength 
of waiting, what marvelous power, there was in\that slow, 
steady, deliberate, and heroic “ going up to Jerusalem,” 
—the bitter end clearly, fully seen from the first, but no 
attempt at anticipation, no hastening on of that end by 
so much as a word! 

In the light of such a life, we are made to realize how 

much of that which we call energy and enterprise in 
men is really but a forts of weakness; a mark of the 
impatient haste of childhood, of an uncontrolled wilful- 
ness. The officer who in his ambitious thirst for honor 
and glory prematurely rushes forth to attack the foe, and 
80 precipitates the battle, disarranging all the plans and 
calculations of the commander-in-chief, and bringing 
defeat upon the army,—wherein is he wiser or stronger 
than the business man who in his undue haste for riches 
will not wait for the legitimate growth of his fortune, 
‘but rushes inte speculation and gambling that ruin his 
manhood even sooner than his business and reputation ? 
The unwillingless of both to wait is essentially akin to 
the childish impatience of the little maiden who planted 
her flower-seed one day, and dug it up again the next to 
see why it had not yet produced any flowers |! 

Indeed, there have been pastors and Sunday-school 
teachers whose mode of procedure in the spiritual garden 
f the Lora was as foolish as that of this little girl, In 
10t a few churches, and as many schools, there is fully 
as much harm done by impatient zeal as by lack of 
energy. The rage for immediate results is as gtrong in 
the spiritual realm, and as fruitful of evil, as in the tem- 
poral, There may be such a thing as “ forcing ” a crop 
of tomatoes, berries, or peas to an early harvest; ‘but 
souls cannot be treated thus without injury or death. 
Patient waiting is the inevitable condition of reaping a 
genuine soul harvest. We may sow and water the seed 
and the plant, but for the fruit thereof we can only wait; 
for it is God that giveth the increase. And even analogy 
should teach us that, as a rule, the time of waiting must 
be long. In general, the more important and enduring 
the result, che slower will be the process by which it is 
attained. Itissoin nature. Weeds spring up almost 
in a night; the mighty oak scarcely matures in a quar- 
ter of a century. In the animal kingdom, the longer 
and more complex the life of the animal, the longer also 
will be its period of gestation and infancy. In man, the 
most highly organized and most enduring, the time of 
waiting for maturity is longest of all. It is but natural 
then that for eternal results in immortal human char- 
acters, the work must be slower still, and the time of 
waiting longer. 

How difficult it is practically to accept this truth every 
Christian worker will tell you. The apparent fruitless- 
ness of his labors is the earnest pastor’s heaviest cross, 
He may be popular and beloved, and successful in 
“building up ” his church, as the world reckons success, 
and yet often he will feel discouraged well-nigh to despair, 
when, after years of faithful preaching, teaching, and 
example, hz finds how slight and trifling a provocation 
will bring oui all of the old Adam in even his very best 
members. The labor of years sometimes seems to do no 
more than put a thin veneering of Christianity over the 
surface; scratch it a little, and you plainly see the raw 
heathen underneath. The very same experience is had 
by the faithful Sunday-school teacher. How discour- 
aging itseems! Months and years of teaching, praying, 
‘example, and then, when we look for fruits, they are 
scarcely to be found, so few they are and far between, 
so gnarled and imperfect withal. Yet there is no real 
ground either for discouragement or disappointment, 
any more than there would be for the day-school teacher 
who finds his pupils, after years of instruction, still far 
from being finished grammarians, mathematicians, or 
historians. As well might the farmer be disappointed 
at not finding ripergrain in his fields before autumn. 
The Saviour himself taught his disciples diligently, skil- 
fully, earnestly, for three whole years, and yet at the end 
of that time they still seemed wholly ignorant even of 
such fundamental truths as, for example, the spiritual 
nature of his kingdom. If such things happened to the 
Master, shall not his servants be content therewith also ? 

t is more than likely that, if we come to examine 
the matter closely, we shall see that at least one of the 
chief causes of the irksomeness of our waiting lies in 
ourselves, We often don’t wait in the right way. Wait- 
ing that takes the place of working is bound to be tedious 
and predestined to disappointment. 


to our work will be the ease with which we endure our 
waiting. First, because it will leave us the least possible 
time for chafing and worry; and, secondly, because it 
will impart to us the strength of full assurance and 
confidence. 

The husbandman does not find it wearisome and long 
to wait for the harvest, simply because all the time that 
he is waiting, every day of it, he is busily engaged also 
in working for it. He fertilizes the soil, plows.and har- 
rows it, sows the seed, waters it, cultivates it, laboring 
incessantly until, ere he is aware, the season for reaping 
is upon him. His attention is all given to his work. 
He has no time for doubting, no room for it in his mind; 
for he knows that, if he does his work aright, God will 
also do his,—will give his showers and sunshine, and 
will see to it that in due time everything shall be ready 
for the harvest. Let the laborer together with God in 
the spiritual field do likewise. Let him attend dili- 
gently to his part of the work, knowing positively that 
so God will assuredly give the increase. When? How? 
That is God’s affair; not ours. Enough for us to be 
sure, to know, that it will be just at the right time and 
in the very best possible way. The only chance of dis- 
appointment lies in our not attending to our work as we 
ought, and so expecting to reap where we had not strewn. 
in this sense, our entire earthly life is one long season 
of waiting for the final harvest; not with folded hands, 
but with loins girt, firm faith, stedfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we 
know that our labor is not in vain in the Lord. 
Lancaster, Pa. 





THE UNREQUITED LOVE. 
BY THE REY. GEORGE H, JOHNSON. 


Our Lord hath beauty, passing fair ; 
His proffered love is deepest truth ; 
He promiseth an angel’s share 
To every eager, hopeful youth, 
No lover e’er hath loved as he, 
No love so blessed e’er can be. 


And yet he stands and pleads in vain. 
Ye will not listen to his voice. 

He dies, to make his love more plain, 
Ye will not make his love your choice. 

Was ever love so grandly proved ? 

And yet ye look, and are not moved. 


O hardest hearts that earth hath known! 
O saddest fate of truest love! 
How must angelic souls bemoan, 
While still in highest bliss they move! 
Their Lord hath eome,—for us hath died! 
And we have cast his love aside. 


Georgetown, Mass. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


ORGANIZATION, 
BY ISRAEL P, BLACK, 


Worcester defines “ primary ” as “ first in order; that 
which stands highest in rank or importance,” Thesame 
author says “‘ organization ” is “ the act of putting things 
in readiness for operation.” I condense these defini- 
tions, and obtain as our subject, “the putting in readi- 
ness for operation that which stands first in order and 
highest in importance.” Every kind of work, be it secu- 
lar or religious, requires a perfect organization. Failure 
to organize well means failure of success, 

First-in importance in the primary work of the Sun- 
day-school I place its classification. To establish an 
inflexible rule for this would be impossible. Teachers 
vary in ability, class-rooms are of various sizes and loca- 
tions, exercises vary in each separate school, and the 
children are not always uniform in age and ability. 
Teachers taking charge of the primary class have this 
difficult question to solve: “Shall I teach my scholars 
as one class, or shall I arrange them into small classes, 
with teachers for each?” As the one-class plan is the 
oldest by adoption, let us look at it first. Granted that 
you have a separate room, located so as not to interfere 
with the exercises of the older classes ; the first question 
to solve is, “For which plan am I, the ‘teacher, best 
fitted? Which will be better and easier, to do all the 
teaching, or to divide it with others?” Having settled 
this question, you are ready for work on the selected 
plan, always bearing in mind that you must not try to 
follow the plans of others who have been successful, 
unless you are sure that your ability and surroundings 
will enable you to attain to the same measure of success. 
One plan that may suit a school in one place might be a 
fuilure in another, as carried out by a different person. 

The advantages of the one-class plan are: First, the 





Just in proportion to the degree of attention we give 


second, uniformity of teaching is secured; third, chil- 
dren join in more concerted exercises; fourth, regularity 
in visitation is possible; fifth, it is adapted to all sizes 
and locations of rooms; sixth, it is suitable for all kinds 
of pupils. 

The difficulties of the one-class plan, as seen by one of 
our most successful teachers, are: First, in keeping a 
record of attendance; second, in a teacher’s becoming 
acquainted with the scholars; third, in visiting absent 
pupils; fourth, in keeping order; fifth, in adapting 
instruction to variety of ages and mental capacity ; sixth, 
in. making personal application of the truth to each 
child; seventh, in filling the place of the superintendent 
when absent. 

I reply to these points from my own experience. First, 
the record of attendance can be more accurately kept by 
one acting as secretary, whose whole time is given to 
the work, than by many who have other matters to 
occupy theirtime. Second, one faithful superintendent, 
who greets all the pupils as they enter the room, and 
has a word with each, and visits the home, can easily 
know all the scholars, Third, a visit from the superin- 
tendent is more prized than one from the assistants. 
Such a one, who will visit, accomplishes more than many 
teachers who are indifferent to the work. Fourth, plenty 
of assistants will possibly preserve better order; but if 
the exercises are varied and interesting, even the mis- 
chievous boy will want to stop his play and listen. Chil- 
dren cannot be kept in order by force. Give them 
something to do, and the order will quickly take care of 
itself. Fifth, instruction can be adapted to any age. 
The teacher who can interest and instruct five-year-old 
pupils will have no difficulty with the older ones, Sixth, 
the truth can be pressed home to the child by one earnest 
teacher who aims to make it personal, equally as well 
as by many who are not heartily teaching the lesson. 
Seventh, if the superintendent is absent, one can easily 
be found to fill the place temporarily from among the 
assistants, who are required in all classes, and who soon 
become familiar with the work. . 

And now for a look at the subdivided Class. In the 
“Chautauqua Normal Outlines for Primary Teachers,” its 
author advances many reasons why the small classes are 
preferable. Let us glance at a few of them. 

* Because the children get the benefit of two presenta- 
tions of the lesson, in perfect harmony, by preconcerted 
arrangement between the superintendent and teachers.” 
This is all very true, provided the superintendent has 
time to meet with the class teachers, and ability to teach 
them the lesson, so that there may be harmony in teach- 
ing; provided, also, the class teachers teach only such 
portions of the lesson as they have been instructed upon. 

“Because there is time and opportunity for develop- 
ing reticent or dull children through the class teachers.” 
This is good only in theory; for, if the class teacher 
instructs the children in the lesson of the day,—and the 
time usually allotted does not exceed fifteen minutes, 
more frequently only ten,—how often would there be 
time to devote to this class of scholars? 

“ Because the peculiar temptations which surround 
each child may become known.” This point is good. 
To be carried out, it requires the teacher to know the 
home life and the daily temptations of each child, 
This brings up the subject of constant visitation. 

“Because each child may be called by name.” I 
reply, this can be done under the one-class system. - 
The same method which enables a teacher to know per- 
sonally a class of fifty, will work in a larger class. 

“‘ Because absentees can be faithfully visited,” But I 
am not willing to grant that a teacher of ten will visit 
‘more regularly than one who has charge of more pupils. 
If the inclination is wanting, the visits will not be made, 
The experience of superintendents in the older depart- 
ments of the school will bear witness to this fact. 

‘“‘ Because good order is promoted by the presence of a 
number of teachers.” In one sense this should be true; 
but suppose a number of teachers are out of order? 
And if they are selected from young people, as is so 
often advised, they are very apt to be thoughtless, 

‘* Because, when transfers are made to the main de- 
partment, the teacher and class are still held together.” 
This is the strongest point of the class system; the sub- 
ject of transfers is one of anxiety and trouble, and is 
increasingly so. This would always solve the question 
of suitable teachers for the classes to be transferred, and 
would often prevent the luss of scholars so soon after 
the transfer, 

“Because the primary department gradually yields a 
supply of experienced teachers for the main school.” 
But why should the lowest department supply teachers 
for the higher grades? In.the secular schools this order 








class is under the control of one person and one mind; 





is reversed, Primary teachers who faithfully do all the 
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work placed upon them, have no time to conduct normal 
classes to train teachers for higher grades of instruction. 

I have here hastily glanced at, and tried to reply to, 
the favorable points of the small-class plan. Now for 
the difficulties. The same text-book says that they are 
as follows: First, to find teachers; second, to fill places 
of absent ones; third, to secure unity of action; fourth, 
to get a competent superintendent for a sub-divided class; 
fifth, lack of proper accommodations; sixth, the teaching 
is inferior to that which might be done by one head 
teacher. I regret that space will not permit the en- 
larging upon these points; but they are evidently such 
great difficulties that they speak for themselves. The one- 
class plan can be pursued in large or in small schools. 
The sub-divided is most successful in classes of larger 
size. The one-class plan will always succeed in the 
country school, where the lack of room restrains the 
teacher front adopting the other plan. 

To sum up: Let primary teachers be fully persuaded 
for which plan they are best adapted, by mental capacity 
and time at command in which to prosecute the work, 
and which plan, also, will be best suited to the schol- 
ars; and not the least must the size and location of the 
room bear an important part in the decision. 

Philadelphia. 





CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 
BY THE REV. J. A. SKINNER. 


At a sanitarium, recently, a young coilegian was 
noticeable for his kind and courteous treatment of in- 
valids there. Every day he gave time and attention to 
one and another of the patients, particularly to the one 
most helpless. His manner always seemed to say, “It 
is a real pleasure to me to be of use to you.” So gently, 
so courteously, did he show these attentions, that he 
became a marked figure in groups gathered in halls or 
parlors, attracting to himself the regard and good-will of 
all who saw him. It was not a surprise to be told that 
he was preparing for the ministry; and it needs no 
prophet’s vision to foresee for him power and usefulness, 
through his rare gift of Christian courtesy. 

Why was this young man so particularly noticeable? 
Was it not because courtesy like his is conspicuously 
infrequent? Are our young men in college, or out of 
college, generally characterized by courtesy? Are re- 
spect and kindness, good-will and consideration, shown 
to others by the majority? And, not to single out young 
men, are men in middle life, or advanced in years, 
marked by courtesy of manner? Are not themen who 
take pains to treat others politely the exceptions? Cer- 
tain conventional forms of politeness are observed in 
society life; but these do not govern the actions of men 
in places of business, on the streets, in traveling, and 
elsewhere. A truly courteous man will be so in his 
office, or on the cars, as well asin his parlor. He will 
treat strangers kindly, will respond to their questions, 
and listen to their statements as pleasantly as to those 
whom he calls his friends. 

One of the kindest and most courteous, as well as one 
of the busiest, of men, was the late William*E. Dodge, of 
New York, who had the rare Christian grace of making 
men feel that he regarded them as worthy his thoughtful 
consideration, even if he could spare them but a moment 
of his time. A kind word, a pleasant smile, a friendly 
clasp of his hand, left an impression of his Christian 
courtesy on those whom he met, that was all the more 
appreciated because so few showed a spirit like his. 

“A gentleman of the old school” is a phrase often 
used to designate the really courteousman. Why should 
not courtesy be as appropriate to the gentlemen of the 
new school? The Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment changes the words of St. Peter, “ be courteous,” to 

“humble-minded.” Are not the two expressions iden- 
tical in essence? Does not discourtesy to others spring 
from pride? Does not a haughty spirit most often lead 
to discourteous acts, words, and looks? Ifthe same 
spirit ruled Christians that was in Christ, would not each 
one “be courteous” because each one was “ humble- 
minded”? “ Let this mind bein you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus: who... humbled himself” (Phil. 2 : 5-8). 

Christian courtesy not only gives every one due atten- 
tion for his own sake, but as surely takes into account 
that something is due others for Christ's sake also. The 
“inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren” makes Christian courtesy one of the prime 
qualities in the character of a Christian man or woman. 
One who walks in his steps, who came to be the example 
for his followers, is courteous to all for his sake, and 
realizes the blessedness Jesus gives ‘‘the poor in spirit,” 
to whom belongs the kingdom of heaven. ‘ Life is not 
so short but that it is long enough for courtesy,” said 


to praise the divine love which makes it possible to pos- 
sess Christian courtesy, and so far to be Christ-like. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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MR. BEN. 


BY MARGARET NEWCOMB. 


*“O Bobbietie Bobbie! isn’t it jolly?” sang Rob as he 
burst into the sitting-room. “It’s going to snow all 
night,” he explained; “and it’s splendid and deep! ” 
“Dear, dear!” said Mother Bartle. ‘“ Where’s the 
hens, pray? And there’s Mr. Ben, Rob; he’s at the city. 
Bobbietie seen him go by this morning. Though it be 
costly,” she said with sudden emphasis, “we'll have a 
chimney-fire to-night, and pop-corn too. As father used 
to say, 

‘** Who pinches a penny, 

Will never have any.’” 

The faster the snow fell without the cottage, the higher 
rose the spirits of its inmates. Rob housed the hens, 
after supper, and he also rigged his lantern on a pole in 
the front yard. 

Bobbietie sang softly to herself by the fire, until mother 
and Rob and the corn-poppercamein. Then she stopped 
singing, to ask questions. 

“ Mother,” she said, “do you love everybody alike?” 

*Sakes, no!” said Mrs. Bartle. 

“Well, does he,—the Lord, I mean?” 

“Tt’s Scripter, Bobbietie,” said her mother slowly; 
“but some are dredful riling in Scripter too. There’s 
Jonah; he was contrary, fit to our old hen.” 

“‘She’s getting worse and worse,” said Rob. “ To-day 
I just wanted to take the broom, and just see”— 

“Don’t you ever!” interrupted Mrs. Bartle. “ You’ve 
got to ‘spell’ that hen, Rob. Just let her go slow along.” 

“But I get so mad!” said Rob. 

“Mr. Ben says,” broke in Bobbietie, “that our hens 
have been in his field, and he is going to kill them. I 
guess the Lord doesn’t love him much.” 

“ Dear, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Bartle. ‘“ Maybe the 
Lord,isn’t easy riled, like you and me, Bobbietie. Maybe 
he can wait easy. Father used to say: 

“¢The way to rule 
A hen and mule, 
Is sitting still 
Until they will,’ ” 

Just then a loud halloa caused Rob to rush to the 
door. Something was out in the drift beyond the fence. 

“Help! help!” said Mr. Ben’s voice. 

Rob floundered through the snow, and pulled at Mr. 
Ben’s legs, and at his arms, and at his coat collar; and 
Mrs. Bartle brought the snow-shovel to dig him out, 
and Bobbietie held the lamp in the window. 

“Robert, you are certainly an idiot,” said Mr. Ben, 
when he at length stood safe in the sitting room (“‘ Brush 
me off, Mrs. Bartle!”’) “‘to stand and stare at a man in 
peril (Not too hard, Barbara) in this storm (I will take 
something hot, Mrs. Bartle), and I shouting for the last 
half-hour! Just remove my over-shoes.” 

“ But, Mr. Ben,” said Rob, “did you walk up?” 

“Certainly not. The coachman is in the drift below. 
Go at once, Robert. It would be madness for me to 
risk myself again.” 

Mr. Benedict Bhoer had always lived nicely in his nice, 
roomy house, with his-nice, tidy servants, and his nice, 
careful ways. And now, behold, things are not at all nice! 

“T cannot sleep on a feather-bed,” said Mr. Ben later 
in the evening. 

“Mr. Ben,” said Rob, rushing in, “we can’t get the 
sleigh out, and we can’t get the horses home to-night!” 
‘’*S impossible, sor!” said the red-faced coachman., 

“T must have a suitable mattress from the house, 
James,” commanded Mr. Ben; “and the rubber bottle 
that hangs in the bath-room cupboard, James,” 

“*S impossible, sor,” said James. 

“What shall we do with the horses?” cried the ex- 
cited Rob,—“ put ’em in the hen-house?” 

“T must command quiet!” said Mr. Ben. ‘I must 
have hot applications. Pray step about, Mrs. Bartle.” 

“ The horses, sor!” said James. 

“Didd hire you to take care of my horses, James?” 

** Yes, sor.” 

“Very well, then; take care of them. I can’t burn 
tallow!” cried Mr. Ben, perceiving Bobbietie advancing 
with his candle. “I could not sleep with tallow!” 
And, seizing the only lamp, he disappeared into Mrs. 
Bartle’s bed-room. 


“Those gret horses!” said Mrs. Bartle. ‘“ There’s 





Emerson. Eternity only will be long enough in which 


only the hen-iiouse, Bring we my Loud, Bobbietie. Ges 


the ax, Rob. There’ll be no drift on the south side of 
the hen-house.” . 

Rob never forgot the hard work of that night, the 
great drifts, the savage wind, the trembling horses. 

He carried the hens, two at a time, up to the kitchen, 
The old hen was subdued by the storm, and sat pensive 
on the coal-pail. Each time Rob came into the kitchen 
Bobbietie had some news for him. 

“He wants mustard, Rob. He wants more blankets. 
He wants a stiff hair-brush. He’s put out his shoes to 
be blacked, Rob.” 

“He’s free to put them out,” said Rob, slamming 
the door. 

“ They fit as snug, Bobbietie!” exclaimed Mrs. Bartle, 

as she sank breathless on the kitchen chair. “ Those gret 
horses in our hen-house, if you’ll believe it. Never tell 
him the white furs from the sleigh is on the horses! 
’*T would pretty nigh kill him.” 
That night Rob gave up his room on the second floor 
to his mother and Bobbietie. He slept on the sofa in the 
sitting-room, while James was accommodated with a bed 
on the attic floor. 

Soon quiet reigned in the little cottage. Mr. Ben and 
Rob answered one another in serene, deep breathings 
from their respective rooms. Mr. Ben had requested 
that his door be left open to admit the heat. 

“The kitchen door is shut,” thought Rob, and then 
he fell asleep. 

Alas! the kitchen door had a way of unlatching 
itself and swinging back against the wall. 

The old hen awoke about midnight, and her active 
mind was at once interested in her new surroundings. 
She stepped down from the coal-pail, and proceeded in 
her grand way to investigate the kitchen. 

“There is a way out,” thought the old hen, and so, 
lifting her feet high, she stepped into the sitting-room, 
This was pleasant, but “There is a way out,” thought 
the old hen, and so, lifting her feet high, she stepped 
into Mr. Ben’sroom, This was also pleasant, but “There 
is a way out,” thought the ambitious fowl. 

She jumped on to Mr. Ben’s bed, and, proceeding on, 
came full against the wall. There was no way out. 

“ Ka-da-cut-cut-cut-cut!” said the old hen. 

“Thieves! murder! fire!” cried Mr. Ben, as he sprang 
from bed. 

“ Cut-ta-cut-ta-cut-ta-—yawk!” cried the old hen, 
springing into theair. She was beside herself with rage. 

Mr. Ben, seizing his coat, threw it over his head, and 
flew into the sitting-room. 

“Robert, Robert!” said Mr. Ben; and he shook the 
tired boy, who was very deep in dream-land. 

“The way to rule 
A hen and mule,’ 
said Rob, jerking himself bolt upright, 
**¢Ts sitting still 
Until they will.’ ” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Mr. Ben, and he sat 
down in the rocking-chair. 

Of course Rob awoke, and of course he tried to catch 
the old hen, and, that failing, of course he tried to soothe 
her; but through it all Mr. Ben sat motionless in the 
rocking-chair. 

“She’s in the kitchen now, sir,” said Rob, finally. 
“Tm very sorry, sir.” 

Mr. Ben entered his room. 

“Shall I shut the door, sir?” said Rob. 

“Thank you, Robert. If you please,” said Mr. Ben, 
“Upon my word!” he murmured, and he got into bed. 

The next day, all the servants and all the horses and 
all the plows from Mr, Ben’s place came down to find 
their master. It was an exciting time for Bobbietie, but 
Rob was oppressed with a feeling of disaster. 

“Tt was too bad!” he thought. “Mr. Ben, of all the 
big gentlemen! Mr. Ben! I guess the old hen had 
better die this time. Maybe he’ll want to kill us too.” 

But Mr. Ben showed no disposition to kill any one. 
He was strangely meek. 

“T have enjoyed your hospitality, Mrs. Bartle,” he 
said, on leaving. 

He slipped a gold-piece into Bobbietie’s hand. 

“ Barbara, I am obliged for your kindness, and, Robert, 
I will send a man to mend your hen-house. Should you 
like the hens from my place, Robert? ‘You are welcome 
to them. I shall keep no hens in the future.” 

“T’m sorry, sir,” said Rob. 

“Mr. Ben’s a kind man,” said Mrs, Bartle, as she 
watched his sleigh disappear behind the drifts. ‘Shall 
ye set in jedgment on Mr. Ben again, Bobbietie? Jedg- 
| ing’s poor work. As father used to say: 


“© To say he ain’t, 





Don’t make a saint,’ ” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1889.] 
5, May 5.—The Command to Wated......cccssceeereepeere 
6. May 12.—The Anointing at Bethany. 
7. May 19.—The Lord’s Supper . Mark 14: 12-26 
8, May 26.— Jesus Betrayed Mark 14: 43-54 
9. June 2,—Jesus Before the COUNCHI........ccccccecessenseceesseere Mark 14 : 55-65 
10. June 9.—Jesus Before Pilate 
11, June 16.—Jesus Crucified... 
12. June 23.—Jesus Risen sbenbeiineencasiinn Mark 16 : 1-13 
13. June 30.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 4-13 ; or, Mission- 
ary Lesson, Mark 16: 14.20, 


seeseeeee Mark 13 : 24-37 
.... Mark 14: 1-9 


LESSON XL, SUNDAY, JUNE 16, 1889. 
TirLeE: JESUS CRUCIFIED. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Mark 15 : 21-39. 
COMMON VERSION. 

21 And they compel one Si’mon | 21 
aCy-ré’/ni-an, who passed by, com- 
ing out of the country, the father 
of Al-ex-iin’/der and Ru’fus, to 
bear his cross. 

22 And they bring him unto 
the place GO6l’go-tha, which is, 
being interpreted, The place of a 
skuil. 

23 And they gave him io drink 
wine mingled with myrrh: but 
he received it not. 

24 And when they had crucified 
him, they parted his garments, 
casting lots upon them, what 
every man should take. 

25 And it was the third hour, 
and they crucified him. 

26 And the superscription of his 
accusation was written over, THE 
KING OF THE JEWS. 

97 And with him they crucify 
two thieves; the one on his right 
hand, and the other on his left. 

28 And the Scripture was ful- 
filled, which saith, And he was 
numbered with the transgressors. 

29 And they that passed by 
railed on him, wagging their 
heads, and saying, Ah, thou that 
destroyest the temple, and build- 
est if in three days, 

80 Save thyself, and come down 
from the cross, 

$1 Likewise alsothe chiefpriests 
mocking said among themselves 
with the scribes, He saved others; 
himself he cannot save. 

$2 Let Christ the King of Is’ra-el 
descend now from the cross, that 
‘we may see and believe. And 
they that were crucified with him 
reviled him. 

88 And when the sixth hour 
was come, there was darkness 
over the whole land until the 
ninth hour. 

$4 And at the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? 
which is, being interpreted, My 
God, my God, why hast thou for- 


Memory verses, 25-28.) 
REVISED VERSION. 

And they !compel one pass- 
ing by, Simon of Cyrene, com- 
ing from the country, the 
father of Alexander and Rufus, 
to go with them, that he might 

2 bear his cross. And they bring 
him unto the place Golgotha, 
which is, being interpreted, 
The place of askull, Andthey 
offered him wine mingled with 
myrrh: but he received it not. 
And they crucify him, and 
part his garments among them, 
casting lots upon them, what 
each should take. And it was 
the third hour, and they cruci- 
fied him. And the superscrip- 
tion of his accusation was 
written over, THE KING OF THE 
JEws. And with him they 
crucify two robbers; one on 
his right hand, and one on his 

29 left. And they that passed 
by railed on him, wagging 
their heads, and saying, Ha! 
thou that destroyest the *tem- 
ple, and buildest it in three 
days, save thyself, and come 
down from the cross. In like 
manner also the chief priests 
mocking him among them- 
selves with the scribes said, 
He saved others; * himself he 
cannot save. Let the Christ, 
the King of Israel, naw come 
down from the cross, that we 
may see and believe. And 
they that were crucified with 
him reproached him. 

88 And when the sixth hour 
was come, there was darkness 
over the whole 5land until the 

84 ninth hour. And at the ninth 
hour Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach- 
thani? which is, being inter- 
preted, My God, my God, ®° why 

35 hast thou forsaken me?, And 
some of them that stood by, 
when they heard it, said, Be- 

36 hold, he calleth Elijah. And 
one ran, and filling a sponge 


saken me? 

85 And some of them that stood 
by, when they heard i, said, Be- 
hold, he calleth E-li’as, 


full of vinegar, put it on a 
reed, and gave him to drink, 
saying, Let be; let us see 
whether Elijah cometh to take 





$6 And one ran and filled a/ 37 himdown. And Jesus uttered 
sponge full of vinegar, and put it | a loud voice, and gave up the 
on areed, and gave him to drink, | 38 ghost. And the veil of the 
faying, Let alone; let us see| Stemple was rent in twain 
whether E-li’as will come to take; from the top to the bottom, 
him down. 1/39 And when the centurion, 
87 And Jesus cried withaloud! which stood by over against 
voice, and gave up the ghost. him, saw that he 7so gave up 
88 And the vail of the temple the ghost, he said, Truly this 
‘was rent in twain from the top to man was §the Son of God, 
the bottom. 
39 ¢ And when the centurion, 
which stood over against him, 
saw that he so cried out, and gave 
up the ghost, he said, Truly this 
man was the Son of God, 


, 

1Gr. impress. 2 Many anc'ent authorities insert ver. 28 And the scrip- 
ture was fulfilled, which saith, And he wus reckoned with transgressors, 
See Luke xxii. 3. %Or, senctuary 4Or,can he not save himsely? 5Or, 
earth ®Or, why didst (hou sorsake me? T Many ancient authorities read 
wo cried out, ad gave up the ghost. *Or, a son of God 

The American Committee would substitute “who” for “which” in 
verse 39. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Finishing His Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: I have glorified thee 


on the earth, having accumplisaed the work which thow hast | 


given me to do.—John 17 : 4. 


Lesson Toprc: Crucified Unjustly. 
( 1. Alfixed to the Cross, vs. 21-26. 
2. Experiences on the Cross, vs. 27-33. 
3. Utterance: at the Cross, \s. 34-39. 
PF GoipEN TExT: He humbled himself, and bee+me obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross.—Phil., 2: 3, 


Lesson OUTLINE: 








Datty Home Reaprinos: 


M.—Mark 15 : 21-39. Crucified unjustly. 

T.—Matt. 27 : 31-54. Matthew’s parallel narrative, 
W.—Luke 23 ; 26-47. Luke’s parallel narrative. ° 
T.—John 19 ; 16-30. John’s parallel narrative. 

F,.—Isa. 53: 1-12, Isaiah’s prophecy of Christ’s death. 
$.—John 12 : 20-86. Jesus’ prophecy of his own death. 
§.—1 Pet. 2: 18-25. Peter's memories of Christ’s death. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, AFFIXED TO THE CROSS, 
1. Bearing the Cross: 


They compel one passing by,... that he might bear his cross 
(21). . 


He that doth not take his cross . . , is not worthy of me (Matt. 10 : 38). 
Let him... take up his cross, and follow me (Matt. 16 : 24). 
They... laid on him the cross, to bear it after Jesus (Luke 28 ; 26). 
He went out, bearing the cross for himself (John 19 : 17), 


Il. The Place of Suffering : y 

The place Golgotha, which is,... The place of a skull (22). 
They were come unto a place called Golgotha (Matt. 27 : 33). 
The place which is called The skull (Luke 23 ; 33). 


The place of a skull, . . . in Hebrew Golgotha (John 19 : 17). 
Jesus also... suffered without the gate (Heb. 13 : 12), 
itt. Enduring the Agony : 
It was the third hour, and they crucified him (25). 
They sat and watched him there (Matt. 27 : 36). 
There they crucified him (Luke 2 : 33). 
Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things? (Luke 24 : 26.) 
Who... endured the cross, despising shame (Heb. 12 : 2). 
1. ‘They bring him unto the place Golgotha.”’ (1) The place; (2) 
The procession ; (3) The victim ; (4) The purpose. 
2, ‘‘ They cruciiy him,’”’ (1) Tne act; (2) The agents; (3) The suf- 
ferer ; (4) The fruits. 
8. ‘‘ His accusation was written over, The King of the Jews.”’ (1) 
The title as accepted by Jesus; (2) The title as repudiated by 
the Jews; (3) The title as displayed by Pilate. 


II, EXPERIENCES ON THE CROSS, 


1. Numbered with the Transgressors : 
With him they crucify two robbers (27). 

They made his grave with the wicked (Isa. 53 : 9), 

He... was numbered with the transgressors (Isa. 53 : 12). 

With him two robbers, one on the right hand, and one on the left 
(Matt. 27 : 38). 

This... must be fulfilled in me, And he was reckoned with trdns- 
gressors (Luke 22 : 37). 

Il. Mocked by the Crowds: 
They that passed by railed on him (29). 

The chief priests mocking him, . . . said—(Matt, 27 : 41). 

Ha ! thou that destroyest the — (Mark 15 : 29). 

The rulers also scoffed at him (Luke 23 : 35). 

One of the malefactors ... railed on him (Luke 28 : 39), 


ll. Wrapped in Darkness : 
There was darkness over the whole land (33). 


The sun shall be darkened in his going forth (Isa. 13 ; 10). 
I will cause the sun to go down at noon (Amos 8: 9). 
From the sixth hour there was darkness (Matt. 27 : 45). 
A darkness came, ,.. the sun’s light failing (Luke 23 : 44). 
1, “With him they crucify two robbers.” (1) A Saviour’ (2) A 
penitent ; (3) A rebel,—(1) Three sufferers; (2) Three characters ; 
(3) Three destinies. 
2. ‘*They that passed by railed on him.’’ (1) A model of cruelty; 
(2) A model of meekness.—(1) Base railing ; (2) Meek submission. 
8. ‘‘ He saved others; himself he cannot save.” (1) A splendid 
admission ; (2) A baseless assertion, 


III. UTTERANCES AT THE CROSS. 


I. From the Sufferer : 

Jesus cried with a loud voice, Eloi, Eloi (34). 
Jesus cried again, ... and yielded up his spirit (Matt, 27 ; 50). 
Father, forgive them (Luke 23 : 34). 


Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit (Luke 23 : 46), 
It is finished (John 19 : 30). 


il. From the By-standers : 
Some of them that s'ood by, . . . said—(35). 


Some... said, This man calleth Elijah (Matt. 27 : 47). 

Save thyself, and come down from the cross (Mark 15 : 30), 
Himself he cannot save (Mark 15 : 81). 

If thou art the King of the Jews, save thyself (Luke 28 ; 87), 


ill. From the Centurion : 
The centurion... swid, Truly this man was the Son of God 
(39). 
The centurion .. . saw the earthquake (Matt. 27 : 54). 
Truly this was the Son of God (Matt. 27 : 54), 
He learned it of the ceuturion (Mark 15 : 45). 
Certainly this was a righteous man (Luke 28 : 47). 

1, ‘*My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ (1) The 
mysterious abandonment; (2) The unshaken trust; (3) The 
pathetic inquiry. 

. ‘Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost.’’ (1) 
(1) What the per- 


The crisis ; (2) The outery ; (3) The surrender, 
. ‘The veil of the temple was rent in twain.’’ 
fect veil concealed ; (2) What the rent veil disclosed, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
SAYINGS AT THE CROss., 


1. From the Scoffers : 
The passers by (Matt. 27 : 39, 40; Mark 15 : 29, 80). 
The rulers (Matt, 27 : 41-43 ; Mark 15: 3], 32), 
The by-standers (Luke 28 : 35). 
The soldiers (Luke 23 ; 36, 37). : 
The malefactors (Matt. 27 : 44; Mark 15 : 32; Luke 28 : 39). 
Some of the crowd (Matt, 27: 49 ; Mark 15 ; 36), 


. From the Lord: 
Prayer for his murderers (Luke 28 : 34), 
Assurance to the penitent (Luke 23 : 43). 
To his mother and John (John 19 : 26, 27), 
To his Father (Matt. 27 : 46). 
Declariug his thirst (John 19 : 28), 
Announcing the end enn 19 : 30). 
Commending his spirit (Luke 28 ; 46), 


. From the Penitent Robber : 
Rebuking his comrade (Luke 238 ; 40, 41), 
Appealing to Jesus (Luke 23 : 42), 
. From the Soldiers : 
The entire band (Matt. 27 : 54), 
The commander (Mark 15 : 39 ; Luke 28 : 47), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson closed with the leading out of Jesus to 
crucifixion. But before this,—probably immediately after 
the mocking mentioned in Mark 15: 19,—Pilate made further 
attempts to save his prisoner (John 19: 4-16). In the attire 
of mock royalty, Jesus is presented to the people, but they 





still. cry “ Crucify him.” Pilate argues with them, but is 
frightened by the accusation that Jesus “made himself the 
Son of God.” 

Another interview with the prisoner led the governor to 
attempt his reléase, but the Jews again remonstrated. The 
final formal judgment by Pilate was accompanied by further 
mockery of the Jews by the baffled governor, leading them 
to answer in the language, so prophetic of their future for 
many centuries, “ We have no king but Cesar.” 

The place of the lesson was first on the road from Pilate’s 
Pretorium to Golgotha, then at the latter locality, the site 
of which is still greatly disputed, but which is treated fully 
in these pages by Canon Tristram and Dr. Merrill. 

The time was the forenoon of Friday; the preparation for 
the crucifixion probably beginning about nine o’clock (v. 25), 
and the darkness coming on at noon. John’s statement (John 
19; 14) is less definite, and may be explained as referring to 
what we call, in general, “forenoon.” The day, was the 15th 
of Nisan (April 7), the year of Rome 783,—A. D. 30. 

Parallel passages: Matthew 27 : 32-54; Luke 23 : 26-47; 
John 19: 17-30. 





: CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 21-23.—And they compel one passing by, Simon of 
Cyrene, coming from the country, the father of Alexander and 
Rufus, to go with them, that he might bear his cross. And they 
bring him unto the place Golgotha, which is, being interpreted, 
The place of a skull. And they offered him wine mingled with 
myrrh: but he received it not: There are two points mentioned 
in verse 21 that are not found in Matthew’s narrative, which 
contains the same statement with respect to the forcing of 
Simon to bear the cross, These are, first, that he was 
“coming from the country,” and, secondly, that he was “the 
father of Alexander and Rufus.” Luke mentions the first 
point, but he omits the second. The fact that Simon is 
spoken of as “coming from the country,” towards or into the 
city, is supposed by some writers to indicate that the day was 
not the first day of the feast, which followed the evening of 
the Passover, and was a festal Sabbath, This fact is thus 
made an argument in favor of the conclusion that the Lord’s 
Supper took place on the evening before the evening of the 
Jewish Passover supper, and that Jesus was crucified on the 
afternoon preceding the Passover evening. The force of this 
argument cannot be regarded as very strong, for the expres- 
sion is too indefinite to determine the question whether the 
day had a Sabbatic character or not. The evangelist does 
not allude to any work which Simon was doing, or mention 
any distance greater than was allowed on the Sabbath. The 
most that can be said, is that the words carry in them a 
slight suggestion of a working-day. The question as to 
whether the evening of the Lord’s Supper was the same as 
that of the Jewish Passover, is one of much difficulty, and 
involves a careful comparison of John’s Gospel with the 
earlier ones. Simon is particularly designated as ‘the father 
of two persons, whose names are mentioned in such a way as 
to indicate a feeling, on the part of the writer, that the 
readers would know who they were. It has been supposed 
by some that these two"persons were the Rufus mentioned in 
Romans 16: 13 and the Alexander spoken of in Acts 19: 83. 
The latter supposition is improbable; the former one is pos- 
sible; but both alike must be regarded as mere conjectures, 
as to which there is, and at present can be, no evidence of 
special weight. It is uncertain whether Simon wasa disciple 
before this time; but it is an interesting thought that his 
bearing the cross of Jesus may have led to discipleship. It 
would seem that the fact of his bearing it, in the light of the 
events which followed, must have madé a deep impression 
upon his mind. The word “compelled,” which Mark and 
Matthew use here, is a military word of Persian origin, em- 
ployed by the Greeks to express the idea of “pressing into 
service” of a king or sovereign, for purposes of state, etc. 
This verb is derived from a noun designating a public courier, 
who had authority of this sort.—Golgotha: This name is now 
generally supposed to have been given because of the skull- 
like shape of the place. It was a knoll or slight elevation of 
this form.— Wine mingled with myrrh: This “myrrh” may, 
not improbably, be the same thing with the “gall” of which 
Matthew speaks, The term “gall” seems to have been 
applied to different bitter substances.—He received it not: It 
was a stupefying potion, which he would not take, as we may 
believe, because he wished to meet death in the fullness of 
its power. 

Verses 24-26,—And they crucify him, and part his garments 
among them, casting lots upon them, what each should take. And 
it was the third hour, and they crucified him. And the super- 
scription of his accusation was written over, The King of the Jews: 
The peculiarities of Mark’s statements in these verses are 
found in verse 25, where he gives the third hour as the time 
of the crucifixion, and in verse 26, in the form of the title 
placed upon the cross. The third hour, according to the 
Jewish reckoning of time, was nine o’clock in the morning, 
This hour is not mentioned by Matthew and Luke; but it 
seems not to be contradictory to, or inconsistent with, any- 
thing which they say. There is manifestly a considerable 
interval of time, as indicated in the narratives of both of these 
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evangelists, between the placing of Jesus upon the cross and 
the coming on of the great darkness at the sixth hour. John, 
however, states (John 19:14) that, just before Pilate de- 
livered up Jesus to be crucified, it was about the sixth hour. 
If John at this point reckons the hours according to the 
Roman method, and by “the sixth hour” means six o’clock 
in the morning, the phrase “about the sixth hour” can be 
harmonized with the progress of the events, and with this 
statement of Mark. This supposition as to John’s reckoning 
of time is not altogether free from difficulty. Godet calls 
attention to the fact that, in the New Testament, mention is 
scarcely ever made of any hours except the third, sixth, and 
ninth. He suggests that this is connected with divisions of 
the day corresponding with those of the night, and thus the 
third or sixth hour may include more than the hour itself, 
and the one may go forward or backward to meet the other. 
Thus “about the sixth hour” in John, if the reckoning is 
according to the Jewish method, may go back to eleven or 
ten o’clock, and the “third,” of Mark, go forward somewhat. 
The title or superscription, as given by Mark, is in a shorter 
form than it is in any of the other Gospels. All the evan- 
gelists give the accusation, as we may call it, “The King of 
the Jews;” but they differ from each other in the matter of 
the words connected with it. The substance, rather than the 
precise words, was the thing of importance to their minds, 
The placing of the accusation over Jesus’ head was in accord- 
ance with a Roman custom. So also was the distribution of 
the garments among the executioners. 

Verses 27-32.—And with him they crucify two robbers ; one 
on his right hand, and one on his left. And they that passed by 
railed on him, wagging their heads, and saying, Ha! thou that 
destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself, 
and come down from the cross. In like manner also the chief 
priests mocking him among themselves with the scribes said, He 
saved others ; himself he cannot save. Let the Christ, the King 
of Israel, now come down from the cross, that we may see and 
believe. And they that were crucified with him reproached him: 
In accordance with the oldest and best manuscripts, the 
Revised Version omits the twenty-eighth verse from the text. 
It is, however, inserted in the margin. The Gospel of Mark 
contains but few citations of this sort, referring to the fulfil- 
ment of the Scripture, and only one (if this passage is rejected) 
where the evangelist himself introduces the citation; the 
other cases are found in the record of what Jesus said. Some 
writers have thought that the two robbers may have been 
participators in the insurrection in which Barabbas had a 
part. This is possible, but there is no evidence to prove it. 
—They that passed by: Those who chanced to be passing 
when, and immediately after, Jesus had been placed upon 
the cross, and possibly also some who passed and re-passed 
for the very purpose of thus mocking and reviling hém. The 
word “Ha!” is an exclamation of wonder and amazement; 
here involving also scorn and contempt. Dr. Plumptre notes 
it as one among many instances of Mark’s “habit of repro- 
ducing the very sounds that had been uttered.” The charge 
that’ Jesus claimed that he would destroy the Temple was 
easily spread among the hostile crowd, and easily taken up 
in this scornful way. The chief priests joined in the reviling, 
and even with greater bitterness. They “mocked among 
themselves;” that is, they uttered these insulting words to 
one another, and then doubtless gave expression to their 
scorn to those about them, and to the people who were pres- 
ent or passing by, in the language of verses 31 and 32. The 
words “among themselves” belong with “mocking,” as in 
the Revised Version, and not with “said,” as in the Author- 
ized Version. “He saved others,” etc., was the sum, as it 
were, of their mocking and insolent utterances.—Let Christ, 
the King of Israel, etc.: Matthew kas the ironical expression, 
“He is the King of Israel,” and then adds, “let him now 
come down, ... and we will believe,” ete. The thought is 
the same in Mark, but the form of expression is slightly dif- 
ferent. The evangelists had their own individuality, like 
other men. ° 

Verses 33-36.—And when the sixth hour was come, there was 
darkness over the whole land until the ninth hour. And at the 
ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach- 
thani? which is, being interpreted, My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me? And some of them that stood by, when they 
heard it, said, Behold, he calleth Elijah. And one ran, and fiil- 
ing a sponge full of vinegar, put it on a reed, and gave him to 
drink, saying, Let be; let us see whether Elijah cometh to take 
him down: The only point of any moment in which Mark 
differs from Matthew in these verses is, that he makes the 
one who filled the sponge with vinegar say the words “ Let 
be,” ete., while Matthew states that they were said by “the 

rest.” It would seem antecedently more probable that this 

would have been said by the others, rather than by the one 

who was offering the beverage to quench his thirst. Meyer 
thinks that the verb “let be” has a different meaning here 
from that which the corresponding expression in Matthew 
has, and that the man who offers the vinegar says, “ Let me 
have my way.” In this case, the accounts of Matthew and 
Mark may be reconciled easily. Others have suggested that 
this man uttered the words mockingly, and the rest caught 
them up and answered to them in the same spirit; or that 


ing of Jesus at first, he was ied afterwards to respond to their 
mockery as they so loudly uttered it. Mark gives the form 
“Eloi,” instead of “Eli,” which Matthew has; that is, the 
Aramaic form. Some hold that this was the form that Jesus 
used, Others, however, think that the similarity in sound 
to “ Elijah” makes it more probable that he used the form 
“Eli”’ The darkness which covered the land was the external 
manifestation answering to the dread character of the whole 
scene, The soul of Jesus himself was oppressed by the mys- 
terious experience which his loud cry, “ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” indicates to our thought, but 
the depths of which we are unable to penetrate. That such 
an experience should have been appointed for him in the 
ending of his great work of self-sacrifice for the salvation of 
men can hardly surprise us, but our knowledge and thoughts 
cannot be expected to reach its full significance or explain 
the mystery. Some have’ supposed the words of those who 
stood by, “he calleth Elijah,” to have been occasioned by a 
misunderstanding of what Jesus said,—the similarity in sound 
leading to the supposition that he was calling upon Elijah. 
Others hold that these words, like those previously uttered, 
were spoken in mockery. 

Verses 37-39.—And Jesus uttered a loud voice, aid gave up 
the ghost. And the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom. And when the centurion, which stood by over 
against him, saw that he so gave up the ghost, he said, Truly this 
man was the Son of God: The difference between Mark and 
Matthew in these verses is found in the omission by the 
former of the statements with respect to the earthquake and 
the raising of the bodies of the saints who had died. The 
impression on the centurion is also connected by Matthew 
partly with the earthquake, and others besides the centurion 
are spoken of as uniting with the latter in his expression, 
“Truly this was the Son of God.” Whether the centurion 
used these words in a Jewish sense, or in a Roman sense,— 
that is, whether he had some thought, though imperfectly 
developed, of the true relation of Jesus to God, or whether, 
on the other hand, he regarded him as a sort of demi-god, or 
“hero,” in the ancient use of that word,—has been disputed. 
Luke has, “Certainly this was a righteous man.” It is not 
impossible—perhaps we may say not improbable—that the 
words in Matthew and Mark should be translated “a Son of 
God” (as in the margin of the Revised Version), rather than 
“the Son of God.” We can hardly suppose that the cen- 
turion entered into any full conception of the idea of the 
expression as Jesus used it of himself. We may believe, 
however, that he was so impressed that the movement of his 
soul afterwards was in the line of a true faith in Jesus as 
the divine Saviour. The expressions “gave up the ghost,” 
in Mark, and “ yielded up his spirit,” in Matthew, represent 
different forms of expression in the original. The whole 
passage assigned for this lesson is, in the main, very strik- 
ingly similar to the corresponding passage in Matthew, and 
the writer of these notes would refer the reader to the criti- 
cal notes on the lesson relating to the crucifixion in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel for suggestions on several of the words and 
phrases. 

Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


When the angel of the Eternal appeared to Moses in the 
burning bush, he forbade him to approach without taking 
his shoes from off his feet; “for,” said he, “the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” 

The cross is also a burning bush,—a furnace in which the 
Lamb without blemish is consumed. Let us not approach 
this holy place until we have removed from our hearts every 
carnal, worldly, or profane thought! We have here pre- 
sented to us the spectacle of the consequences of sin pushed 
to the utmost limit. In this punishment is united the 
horrors of all other punishments; but especially an unex- 
pected and unheard-of event takes place, in regard to the 
cne who is the object of the punishment. In Jesus’ heart, a 
profound obscurity has taken the place of the divine light 
which habitually illuminated it. He no longer hears the 
voice of his Father saying to him, “ My child!” He no 
longer feels himself sustained by that powerful hand upon 
which he leaned. He is abandoned by the Father as if he 
had done some wrong,—as the sinner has* deserved to be 





by the human conscience as God judges and condemns it; for 
the pain of sin is endured with full acquiescence in the holy 
will of him who has inflicted it. This is what constitutes the 
cost of this sacrifice; it is not the amount of suffering which 
is included in it, it is the spirit in which this suffering has 
been accepted and borne. In it, God has received the most 
perfect homage offered to his holiness; and if, in considera- 
tion of this offering, he now gives pardon, such pardon would 
not tend to the increase of sin upon the earth. Where par- 
don is received, it can have no other effect than the rupture 
of the will with sin, or, as the apostle says, death to sin. 
Consequently it is here that God meets all hearts which 
desire, at the same time, peace and holiness, reconciliation 
with him and the destruction of sin, the removal of condemna- 
tion and the agreement of their will with the Divine will. 
In approaching the foot of this cross, let us then say with the 
apostle, “ For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead [in 
him]: and that he died for all, that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which died 
for them, and rose again” (2 Cor. 5: 14, 15). 

Neuchdlel, Switzerland. 





THE DEATH WHICH GIVES LIFE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


The narrative of the crucifixion is, in Mark’s hands, 
almost entirely a record of what was done to Jesus, and 
scarcely touches what was done by him. We are shown the 
executioners, the jeering rabble, the triumphant priests, the 
fellow-sufferers reviling; but the only glimpses we get of him 
are his refusal of the stupefying draught, his loud cries, and 
his giving up the ghost. The narrative is perfectly calm, as 
well as reverentially reticent. It would have been well if 
our religious literature had copied the example, and treated 
the solemn scene in the same fashion. Mark’s inartificial 
style of linking long paragraphs with the simple “and” is 
peculiarly observable here, where every verse but 30 and 382, 
which are both quotations, begins with it. The whole sec- 
tion is one long sentence, each fresh member of which adds 
afresh touch to the tragic picture. The monotonous repetition 
of “and,” “and,” “and,” gives the effect of an endless succes- 
sion of the waves of sorrow, pain, and contumely which broke 
over that sacred head. We shall best simply note each billow 
as it breaks. 

The first point is the impressing of Simon to bear the cross, 
That was not dictated by compassion so much as by impa- 
tience. Apparently the weight was too heavy for Jesus, and 
the pace could be quickened by making the first man they 
could lay hold of help to carry the load. Mark adds that 
Simon was the “father of Alexander and Rufus,’ whom he 
supposes to need no introduction to his readers. There is a 
Rufus mentioned in Romans 16: 13 as being, with his mother, 
members of the Roman Church. Mark’s Gospel has many 
traces of being primarily’intended for Romans. Possibly 
these two Rufuses are the same; and the conjecture may be 
allowable that the father’s fortuitous association with the 
crucifixion led to the conversion of himself and his family, 
and that his sons were of more importance or fame in the 
Church than he was. Perhaps, too, he is the “Simeon called 
Niger” (bronzed by the hot African sun), who was a prophet 
of Antioch, and stands by the side of a Cyrenian (Acts 13; 1). 
It is singular that he should be the only one of all the actors 
in the crucifixion who is named, and the fact suggests his 
subsequent connection with the Church. If so, the seeking 
love of God found him by a strange way. On what appar- 
ently trivial accidents a life may be pivoted, and hew much 
may depend on turning to right or left in a walk! In this 
bewildering network of interlaced events, which each ramify 
in so many directions, the only safety is to keep fast hold of 
God’s hand, and to take good care of the purity of our 
motives, and let results alone. 

The next verse brings us to Golgotha, which is translated 
by the three evangelists who give it as meaning “the place 
of a skull.’ The name may have been given to the place 
of execution with grim suggestiveness; or, more probably, 
Conder’s recent identification is plausible, which points to a 
little, rounded, skull-shaped knoll, close outside the northern 
wall, as the site of the crucifixion. In that case, the name 
would originally describe the form of the height, and be 





abandoned. He is, as St. Paul said, “made sin for us.” 

At the same time, this is the place where the consequence 
of sin is accepted and endured with perfect patience and 
entire calmness, The Lamb of God offers no resistance to 
him who has “laid upon him alone the iniquity of us 
all.” Undoubtedly he has well said, “My God! my God! 
why—” But this “why” does not mean “for what cause.” 
He knows that cause well. It is the sin of the world, of 
which he accepts all the consequences. This “why” means 
(the word in the original says it expressly) “for what pur- 
pose.” The necessity for such a dispensation escapes him 
in the darkness in which he is plunged; but there is no 
resistance, no murmur! The submission is as complete as 
the suffering is unfathomable. 





while this man was in his action sympathetic with the sufter- 


Here, tor the first time, sin is deplored, judged,—condemned 





retained as specially .significant in view of its use as the 
place of execution. 

| That was the “place” to which Israel led its king! The 
| place of death becomes a place of life, and from the mourn- 
| ful soil where the bones of evil-doers lay bleaching in the 
| sun springs the fountain of water of life. 

*Arrived at that doleful place, a small touch of kindness 
| breaks the monotony of cruelty, if it be not merely a part of 





1 NoTte.—The proposal of identifying this hill with Calvary was 
made nearly thirty years before it was accepted by Captain Conder. 
It was advocated in print by Otto Thenius, a German, in 1849, and 
by Fisher Howe, an American, in 1871. All this was shown by Dr. 
| Merrill, in The Sunday School Times for June 23, 1888. It will be 
observed that Canon Tristram speaks of having recognized this hill 
as the site of Calvary as long ago as 1858,—twenty years prior to its 
' mention by Captain Conder.—Tue Evitor, 
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the ordinary routine of executions. The stupefying potion 
would diminish, but would therefore protract the pain, and 
was possibly given for the latter rather than the former effect. 
But Jesus “received it not.” He will not, by any act of his, 
lessen the bitterness. He will drink to the dregs the cup 
which his Father hath given him, and therefore he will not 
drink of the numbing draught. It is a small matter com- 
paratively, but is all of a piece with the greater things. The 
spirit of his whole course of voluntary, cheerful endurance 
of all the sorrows needful to redeem the world, is expressed 
in his silent turning away from the draught which might 
have alleviated physical suffering, but at the cost of dulling 
conscious surrender. 

The act of crucifixion is but named in a subsidiary clause, 
as if the writer turned away, with eyes veiled in reverence, 
from the sight of man’s utmost sin and Christ’s utmost mys- 
tery of suffering love. He can describe the attendant cir- 
cumstances, but his pen refuses to dwell upon the central 
fact. The highest art and the simplest natural feeling 
both know that the fewest words are the most eloquent. 
He will not expressly mention the indignity done to the 
sacred body in which “dwelt all the fullness of the godhead,” 
but leaves it to be inferred from the parting of Christ’s 
raiment, the executioner’s perquisite. He had nothing else 
belonging to him, and of even that poor property he is 
spoiled. According to John’s more detailed account, the 
soldiers made an equal parting of his garments except the 
seamless robe, fez which they threw lots. So the “ parting” 
applies to one portion, and the “casting lots” to another. 
The incident teaches two things: on the one hand, the stolid 
indifference of the soldiers, who had crucified many a Jew, 
and went about their awful work as a mere piece of routine 
duty; and, on the other hand, the depth of the abasement 
and shame to which Jesus bowed for our sakes, “ Naked 
shall I return thither” was true in the most literal sense of 
Him whose earthly life began with his laying aside his 
garments of divine glory, and ended with rude legionaries 
parting “his raiment” among them. 

Mark alone tells the hour at which Jesus was nailed to 
the cross (v.25). Matthew and Luke specify the sixth and 
ninth hours as the times of the darkness and of the death; 
but to Mark we owe our knowledge of the fact that for six 
slow hours Jesus hung there, tasting death drop by drop. 
At any moment of all these sorrow-laden moments he could 
have come down from the cross, if he would. At each, a 
fresh exercise of his loving will to redeem kept him there. 

The writing on the cross is given here in the most con- 
densed fashion (v. 26). The one important point is that his 
“accusation”? was “King of the Jews.” It was the official 
statement of the reason for his crucifixion, put there by 
Pilate as a double-barreled sarcasm, hitting both Jesus and 
the nation. The rulers winced under the taunt, and tried to 
get it softened; but Pilate sought to make up for his un- 
righteous facility in yielding Jesus to death, by obstinacy 
‘and jeers. So the inscription hung there, a truth deeper 
than its author or its angry readers knew, and a prophecy 
which has not received all its fulfilment yet. 

The narrative comes back, in verse 27, to the sad catalogue 
of the insults heaped on Jesus. Verse 28 is probably spurious 
here, as the Revised Version takes it to be; but it truly ex- 
presses the intention of the crucitixion of the thieves as 
being to put him in the same class as them, and to suggest 
that he was a ringleader, pre-eminent in evil. Possibly the 
two robbers may have been part of Barabbas’s band, who had 
been thieves disguised as patriots; and, if so, the insult was 
all the greater. But, in any case, the meaning of it was to 
bring him down, in the eyes of beholders, to the level of 
vulgar. criminals. If a Cranmer or a Latimer had been 
bound to the stake with a housebreaker or a cut-throat, that 
would have been a feeble iraage of the malicious contumely thus 
flung at Jesus; but his love had identified him with the worst 
sinners in a far deeper and more real way, and not a crime 
had stained these men’s hands but its weight pressed on him. 
He numbers himself with transgressors, that they may be 
numbered with his saints. 

Then follows (vs. 29-32) the threefold mockery by people, 
priests, and fellow-sufferers, That is spread over three hours, 
and is all which Mark hasto tell of them. Other evangelists 
give us words spoken by Jesus; but this narrative has only 
one of the seven “ words from the cross,” and gives us the 
picture rather of the silent sufferer, bearing in meek resolu- 
tion all that men can lay on him. Both pictures are true, 
for the words are too few to make notable breaches in the 
silence. The mockery harps on the old themes, and wit- 
nesses at once the malicious cruelty of the mockers and the 
innocence of the victim, at whom even such malice could 
find nothing to fling except these stale taunts. The chance 
passengers, of whom there would be a stream to and from tHe | 
adjacent city gate, “ wag their heads” in gratified and fierce | 
hate. The calumny of the discredited witnesses, although | 
even the biased judges had not dared to treat it as true, has | 
lodged in the popular mind, and been accepted as proved. | 
Lies are not killed when they are shown to be lies. They 
travel faster than truth. Ears were greedily open for the 
false witnesses’ evidence which had been closed to Christ’s 
gracious teaching. The charge that he was a would-be 








destroyer of the Temple obliterated all remembrance of 
miracles and benefits, and fanned the fire of hatred in men 
whose zeal for the Temple was the substitute for religion. 
Are there any of them left nowadays,—people who have no 
real heart-hold of Christianity, but are fiercely antagonistic 
to supposed destroyers of its externals, and not over-particu- 
lar as to the evidence against them? These mockers thought 
that Christ’s being fastened to the cross was a reductio ad 
absurdum of his claim to build the Temple. How little 
they knew that it led straight to that rebuilding, or that 
they, and not he, were indeed the destroyers of the holy 
house which they thought they honored, and had really 
made “desolate” ! 

The priests do not take up the people’s mockery, for they 
knew that it was based upon a falsehood; but they scoff at 
his miracles, which they assume to be disproved by his cru- 
cifixion. Their venomous gibe is profoundly true, and goes 
to the very heart of the gospel. Precisely because “he saved 
others,” therefore “ himself he cannot save,”—not, as they 
thought, for want of power, but because his will was fixed to 
obey the Father and to redeem his brethren, and therefore 
he must die and cannot deliver himself. But the necessity 
and inabiltty both depend on his will. The priests, however, 
take up the other part of the people’s scoff. They unite the 
two grounds of condemnation in the names “the Christ, the 
King of Israel,” and think that both are disproved by his 
hanging there. But the cross is the throne of the King. A 
sacrificial death is the true work of the Messiah of law, 
prophecy, and psalm; and because he did not come down 
from the cross, therefore is he crowned with glory and honor 
in heaven, and rules over grateful and redeemed hearts 
on earth. 

The midday darkness lasted three hours, during which no 
word or incident is recorded. It was nature divinely draped 
in mourning over the sin of sins, the most tragic of deaths. 
It was a symbol of the eclipse of the Light of the world; but 
ere he died it passed, and the sun shone on his expiring head, 
in token that his death scattered the darkness and poured 
day on our sad night. The solemn silence was broken at last 
by that loud ery, the utterance of strangely blended con- 
sciousness of possession of God, and abandonment by him, the 
depths of which we can never fathom. But this we know, 
that our sins, not his, wove the veil which separated him 
from his God. Such separation is the real death. Where 
cold analysis is out of place, reverent gratitude may draw 
near. Let us adore, for what we can understand speaks of a 
love which has taken the iniquity of us all on itself. Let us 
silently adore, for all words are weaker than that mystery 
of love. 

The first hearers of that cry misunderstood it, or cruelly 
pretended to do so, in order to find fresh food for mockery. 
“ Eloi” sounded like enough to “ Elijah” to suggest a trav- 
esty of the piteous appeal to some of the flinty hearts around. 
They must have been Jews, for the soldiers kriew nothing 
about the prophet; and if they were scribes, they could 
scarcely fail to recognize the reference to the Twenty-second 
Psalm, and to understand the cry. But the opportunity for 
one more cruelty was too tempting to be resisted, and savage 
laughter was man’s response to the most pitiful prayer ever 
uttered. One man in all that crowd had a small touch of 
human pity, and, dipping a sponge in the sour drink pro- 
vided for the soldiers, reached it up to the parched lips, 
That was no stupefying draught, and was accepted. Mat- 
thew’s account is more detailed, and represents the words 
spoken as intended to hinder even that solitary bit of kindness. 

The end was near. The lips, moistened by the “ vinegar,” 
opened once more in that loud ery which both showed un- 
diminished vitality and conscious victory ; and then he “gave 
up the ghost,” sending away his spirit, and dying, not because 
the prolonged agony had exhausted his energy, but because 
he chose to die. He entered through the gate of death as a 
conqueror, and burst its bars when he went in, and not only 
when he came out. 

His death rent the Temple veil. The innermost chamber 
of the divine Presence is open now, and sinful men have 
access with confidence by the faith of him wherever he has 
gone before. Right into the secret of God’s pavilion we can 
go now and here, knowledge and faith and love treading the 
path which Jesus has opened, and coming to the Father by 
him. Right into the blaze of the glory we shall go hereafter; 
for he has gone fo prepare a place for us, and when he over- 
came the sharpness of death, he opened the gate of heaven 
to all believers. 

Jews looked on unconcerned and unconvinced by the pathos 
and triumph of such a death. But the rough soldier who 
commanded the executioners had no prejudices or hatred to 
blind his eyes and ossify his heart. The sight made its 
natural impression on him ; and his exclamation, though not 
to be taken as a Christian confession or as using the phrase 
“Son of God” in its deepest meaning, is yet the beginning 
of light. Perhaps, as he went thoughtfully to his barrack 
that afternoon, the process began which led him at last to 





repeat his first exclamation with deepened meaning and true 
faith. May we al! gaze on that cross, with fuller knowledge, 


with firm trust and endless love! 
Manchesier, England. 


TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
CHRIST SUFFERED, THE JUST FOR THE UNJUST. 


At the crucifixion, the heavens put on mourning, and the 
earth trembled with earthquakes, 
so signified? These are the things the angels bent forward 
to look into. Can man understand this greatest event of all 
eternity? Not for a myriad years yet, nor then fully. To 
the measure Of our ability of mind and heart, we seek to grasp 
these portentous things. 

1. He died for no fault of his own. 

2. His God-like patience and forgiveness, heaven’s sym- 
pathy, and earth’s trembling, were in due proportion to his 
declared purpose of dying for the world,—the just for the 
unjust. How vast that salvation must be, to be fitly bought 
by the price of the life and death of the Son of God! 

3. He even saved while on the cross. No agonizing torture 
could abate his determination to save. He saves while suf- 
fering. 

4. Neither could he be diverted from tender human sym- 
pathy for his mother (John 19: 26). 

5. His experience in being forsaken is fathomless to men. 
On his own account it was impossible. It shows that he died 
for sinners, and in their place. But we can profit by what 
we do not fully understand. We do know that thereby we 
escape being forsaken of God. 

6. Though forsaken, faith did not fail. Soon he lifts up 
his triumphant voice, in the recovered sunlight and assurance, 
saying, “ Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit. It is 
finished.” 

7. Gazing on the suffering Son of man, we are apt to fix 
our thoughts on physical suffering, hanging for hours on four 
burning wounds. But this was not enough to slay him. It 
was suffering of soul, suffering for sin, suffering for a world’s 
sin; thisslew him. It was not bodily suffering that broke 
his heart. Are our souls worth such a price? 

8. The cross persuaded the thief of the spirituality of 
Christ’s kingdom, more than his whole life and work had 
the disciples. 

Denver, Colo. 


What vast meanings were 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They compel one passing by, Simon of Cyrene, ... the father of 
Alexander and Rufus, to go with them, that he might bear his ¢ross 
(v. 21). It probably seemed hard, at the time, for Simon of 
Cyrene to be compelled to bear the cross of the condemned 
Galilean; and Simon may have wondered why he was, provi- 
dentially, called to such an experience. But in the light of 
the resurrection morning, how different that experience 
must have looked to Simon! What a joy it was then to him 
to know that he had shared the burden and lightened-the 
sufferings of the Son of God! And how glad were his sons 
that their father had had this place in the history of the 
world’s redemption! Through the remainder of their earthly 
lives, and on in the endless ages following, their joy must 
have been greater and greater, that this unwelcome load was 
laid upon those shoulders which then shrank from it. There 
are times when we, also, are pressed into the bearing of bur- 
dens which we think we ought not to carry, and which we 
are sure we do not want to have upon us, yet which make us 
to be partakers of Christ’s sufferings. If we-are faithful in 
endurance in times like these, we also shall thank God 
through all eternity that we bore those very burdens which 
then seemed hardest to us; and our children shall be glad 
that their parents were thus blessed in their sufferings. Let 
us, then, welcome the heaviest cross that is forced upon us in 
the providence of God ; and let us bear it courageously, as if 
for Christ himself. 

They ... part his garments among them, casting lots wpon them, 
what each should take (v. 24). Even the enemies of Jesus are 
glad to make use of some of his possessions. Although they 
may have no desire for a share in his spirit, they are glad to 
cover themselves with a portion of his garments, in order to 
appear to a better advantage before the world. To-day, as 
on the day of the crucifixion, the very men who are striving 
to put an end to Christ’s personal power over the hearts of 
their fellows, are parting his garments among them, casting 
lots upon them what each one should take. they are throw- 
ing some of his garments over an image of Booddha, to give 
that image a fairer show in the eyes of mankind. They are 
dressing up a lay-figure in one of Christ’s robes, and pointing 
to it as the fitting founder of a new religion. Every reverent 
agnostic, and every impious scoffer, holds up some shred of 
the garments of Jesus, as a proof that its present holder is 
not wholly devoid of good. But to wear the garments of 
Jesus, seemly though they be, does not make the wearer a 
partaker of the spirit of Jesus. He who is an enemy of 
Christ may claim as his own a portion of the outer dress of 
Jesus. He who is a friend of Christ will wish to be like- 
minded with him. 





With him they crucify two robbers (v.27). Our choice of 
associates may both indicate and affect our character. But 
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associates forced upon us in the line of our trials or of our 
duty, do not in themselves either indicate or affect our char- 
acter. Struggling for some reform, suffering under some mis- 
representation, misjudged and belied because of the prejudices 
or of the evil purposes of others, we may find our names 
coupled with the low and the vile; or our companionship 
may be with them for a season. But this will not in itself 
make us less truly the children of God, nor less acceptable 
in God’s sight. Many a saint has been in the prison-house 
with murderers and thieves without being contaminated 
thereby. Many a saint is compelled to find himself the 
-associate of evil-doers, while his conscience is void of offense, 
and his purposes are wholly purposes of good. Whoever is 
in such a plight, may take comfort from the thought that the 
Son of God was crucified between two robbers; and that the 
Son of God will never misjudge one of his disciples because 
vf those who are on the one hand or on the other of that 
lisciple. 

He saved others; himself he cannot save (v.31), There is 
nothing grander and more noble in humanity than unselfish 
sacrifice for others—self-forgetful devotion to the interests of 
others, sacrifice for the welfare of others, without any hope or 
possibility of gain to one’s self. Yet the world is loath to 
admit the existence of a spirit which prompts to such sacri- 
fice as this. And there are not wanting those who sneer at 
its very idea. The world can see how a man will take great 
cisks for others, when he is to be benefited by success, It 
can understand how persons bound together by sacred ties 
are ready to stand or fall together. But how one who has 
no need of risking his personal comfort or interest can give 
up everything, even life itself, for those who have no possible 
claim on him, is beyond the ordinary man’s comprehension. 
When a man will go from a distant state into a region of 
pestilence, to do a work of nursing among utter strangers; 
when a lover of liberty will cross the ocean to cast in his lot 
with an oppressed people in their struggle for independence ; 
when a statesman will yield his popularity and all hope of 
personal advancement in defense of an: abstract idea; when 
an individual will toil unceasingly, or endure untiringly, to 
promote the truest welfare of those who are in no sense his 
own, and whose happiness he may not even share,—the ques- 
tion is a common one, What is he doing all this for? What 
is he going to gain by it? If he has any sense, and any 
power, why doesn’t he look after his own interests? If he is 
able to do so much for others, why doesn’t he do something 
for himself? The nearer a man approaches to the pattern 
of our Lord Jesus in his spirit of unselfish devotion to the 
good of others, the surer he is to be unappreciated by the 
world at large, and to incur the sneers of those who cannot 
comprehend that which is most noble and Christ-like. 

The veil... was rent... from the top to the bottom (v. 38). 
In a moment, one of God’s providences may make clear that 
which was before an impenetrable mystery. A veil often 
shuts from our eyes the holiest evidences of God’s loving 
presence with us. We must live by faith, not sight, as we 
note God’s strange and unexplained dealings with us and with 
ours. As we watch and wonder and pray, the veil hangs 
before us, immovably. What does God mean by these trials 
and disappointments and bitter sorrows? Why does he 
bereave us? Why are our best efforts such seeming failures? 
Why are those whom we love called to pass through such 
deep waters, and to enter such glowing fires? Then comes 
the hour when our Saviour can say of his work for us so far, 
“Tt is finished.” The veil is rent from the top te the bottom. 
There stands, in plain view, the ark of the covenant, and 
above it the mercy-seat! Now, we can go in and out before 
our God trustfully; and at last we know what he has done, 
and why, in the things which most perplexed and bewildered 
as. Realizing that Christ died for us, we have access to the 
mercy-seat in the holy of holies. Without a sense of that 
truth of truths, the veil still shuts us from a sight of God in 
his covenant of mercy. 

The centurion... said, Truly this man was the Son of God 
(v. 39). A Jewish high-priest could scoff at the claims of 
Jesus. A Roman soldier could recognize their truthfulness. 
Where was the difference,—in Jesus, or in those who passed 
upon his claims? If there had been nothing in Jesus to 
justify a belief in his messiahship, the pagan officer who had 
charge of his execution, would not have given this testimony 
to his divinity. If, on the other hand, the influences of a 
religious training, and a full knowledge of Bible teachings, 
had been in themselves sufficient to bring one to an acceptance 
of the proffered Messiah, the high-priest would not have 
rejected Jesus. So now, no fulness of religious knowledge 
will make a man a disciple of Jesus; nor does any man who 


is brought face to face with the facts of the life, and the death, . 


and the work, and the influence, of Jesus, lack evidence on 
which he may fairly rest his belief in Jesus as the only and 
the all-sufficient Saviour. If you do not trust in Jesus as 
your Saviour, Jesus is not to blame for it. Nothing that he 
could give in the line of evidence of his divinity, would be 
sufficient to compel your personal trust in him. If you had 
as good aspirit asthe Roman centurion, you would trust Jesus 
now. Without such a spirit, you might have all the learning 
of the Jewish high-priest, and yet be a scoffer. 


Philadephia 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


(The teacher ought to be sure and read the full account of 
the crucifixion, as given by each of the Evangelists.) I see 
three crosses, and on each of them hangs a man in mortal 
agony. The faces of two of these men are marred by lives 
of sin. Their cries are loud and rude, and both of them 
revile the third one, who hangs in the middle. His face 
expresses great pain and sorrow, but no marks of sinful act 
or thought can be found in his countenance. Over his head, 
I see nailed the words, “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews.” I look again in amazement, and lo! I recognize 
the features of the teacher who taught on the mount, of the 
healer who even called the dead to life, and of the friend 
who comforted the broken-hearted. While he is being 
nailed to the cross I hear him pray, saying, “ Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” Priests are 
there, and scribes in abundance, and I hear them mock at 
him. They go close to the cross, and with satanic faces they 
wag their heads, and taunt him. He answers nothing. Soon 
I see a change come over the face of one of the thieves. He 
is moved, he is deeply stirred by all that he sees and hears. 
He thinks for a while intently, and presently he cries out to 
his comrade insuffering. He says, “ Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom.” The gentle pain-smitten 
face turns toward him, the lips open, and I hear him say 
“This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” Joy lights 
up the face of the poor thief. Soon he looks over to the 
other thief, who is still blaspheming, and rebukes him kindly 
but firmly. It grows dark now. The sun gives no light. 
In gloom the soldiers watch. After a while it begins to 
grow light again, and presently the voice of the central fig- 
ure is lifted up, and with great power he cries, “ Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” Then the head drops, 
and he says, “It is finished,’ and the body hangs on the 
tree quite lifeless. 

During the past weeks, we have been looking at the Mas- 
ter in various aspects. Preacher, teacher, healer, miracle- 
worker, friend,—in each of these aspects he has appeared to 
us, Our hearts have been made glad as we for weeks have 
realized how he uplifted poor sorrowful humanity. And it 
was right for us to study him in these various phases of his 
life. And yet, in spite of all the lessons that we learned from 
his life, there is a lesson more important than all these, which 
can only be learned from his death. Exalt his life and his 
teachings as much as we may, it is still true that to the world 
his death is of still greater importance. Paul says: “For I 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified” (1 Cor. 2: 2). There were many ways in 
which the apostle might have presented the work of his Lord 
to the Corinthians, but he declares that of them all this was 
the most needful. There are those in our times, as in the 
times of the apostle, who had rather hear about the example 
of the Master than about his death on the cross. It is an 
offense to them to be told that only in the death of the 
Saviour can they find salvation. Yet this is the very founda- 
tion of all that was prophesied about him, and of all that 
he said about himself; for prophet and apostle unite in 
saying that through the death, and not through the life, of 
Christ, does humanity find peace and pardon. Let this, then, 
be the one great truth that we exalt before the classes to-day. 
Look away from the action of chief priest and scribe, and 
seek the deeper truth that the lesson contains. What is 
this truth? It is this: “ Without shedding of blood, is no 
remission” of sin. By this we understand that sin forfeits 
the life of the sinner (for the blood stands for the life), and 
that unless some one takes the place of the guilty one there 
is no hope for him. It is this that makes that transaction 
on the cross of such vital importance to us, who are all sinners. 
The manifest teaching of the Word of God in this matter is 
plain. It is simply this: “I have forfeited my life by reason 
of my sin. God so loved me that he gave his only begotten 
Son to die for me. When he hung on the cross, he bore my 
sins there, and made full atonement for them.” Prophet and 
apostle, yea, and the Lord himself, taught this; and we accept 
it as the divine method by which guilty sinners may be justi- 
fied, and receive that pardon which they so much need. Try 
and make the scholars feel that they have a deep interest in 
that scene which they have so often talked about. When you 
have done this, then you may go on to ask them the question, 
“Will the death of the Saviour avail for you?” That depends, 
There are many who will not be any better off, at the day of 
judgment, than they would have been if the Master had never 
suffered for them. In fact, they will be worse off, because 
what has been done for them will only aggravate their guilt. 
If a man has heard of that divine love that was there dis- 
played, and refuses to yield to it, his condemnation will be 
much greater than that of the heathen who have never heard 
of it at all. Jesus’ death avails only for those who accept his 
sufferings as their substitute, and who trust-in him as their 
divine Saviour. 

Call the attention of the class to the fact that we meet to 
study about the death of thisSon of God. Wesing about him 
as the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world, we 
listen to prayers that are offered for the pardon of sin, and 





yet, in spite of all this, there-are in this school (and perhaps 
in this very class) those who have neither part or lot in the 
matter. Lost sinners they are, singing about that in which 
they have no share. If we at all realized what this means, 
we all should be filled with horror. Yes, there are many 
who here sing “ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” who, in 
the other world, will only know that power by hearing him 
say, “ Depart from me.” What a lesson, then, for the teacher 
to enforce, urging the scholar to-day to take him as Master, 
and begin his service! 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who delivered Jesus up to be crucified? Did Pilate find 
any reason why he deserved to die? Was Pilate without 
blame, because he said he would be “innocent of the blood 
of this just person”? His share in the sin, and his name, 
are both remembered every time the words of the Apostles’ 
Creed are recited. 

Bearing His Cross.—Jesus was to be crucified; that means, 
he was to die upon a wooden cross,—the way the Romans 
put their prisoners to death. They made each prisoner carry 
his own cross, while an officer, called a centurion, with four 
soldiers, kept guard as they took him to the place where he 
was to die. The soldiers carried with them a board with the 
crime for which the prisoner was to be punished written on 
it, a great hammer, and strong, large nails. They started 
from the palace after eight o’clock on Friday morning. They 
laid the heavy cross upon Jesus’ shoulders, marked in bleed 
ing stripes from the blows of the scourge. So they went, 
through the streets, out of the city. Two other prisoners, 
thieves, each with a cross on his shoulders, and a soldier 
guard; following were crowds of strangers, enemies, friends, 
and a few weeping women. Soon the officers saw that Jesus 
was staggering under the weight of the cross; worn with the 
suffering and anguish of the night, he seemed fainting and 
ready to fall. A stranger named Simon, coming from the 
country, passed by. Perhaps he had heard something of 
this prisoner; perhaps some pitying look was in his face, 
The officer stopped him, and ordered him to help carry the 
cross, He took hold, and carried it after Jesus. Would you 
have pitied, and tried to help? It is not too late; the world 
has many weary ones, burdened with some heavy cross. If 
you find and help to bear the cross of one of Jesus’ friends, 
he will accept the service as if you had done it for him on 
the way outside the city gate. The strange company walked 
on to a place called Calvary,—a mound or little hill not far 
from the wall of Jerusalem. 

They Crucified Him.—They laid his body on the cross; his 
hands were stretched out, and a great nail was driven through 
each hand. In the same way his feet were fastened to thé 
wood, and then the cross was lifted, set into the chosen spot, 
and strong spikes were driven, to hold it firmly in the ground. 
(The blackboard will be helpful here, to show the cross; and, 
as you proceed, make a cross on either side.) Would you 
think Jesus could have endured the pain of the nails and the 
thorns, or the shock to his wounded body as the cross was set up? 
Not a groan did he utter for himself, but a prayer for others, 
even for his enemies and those who cruelly drove the nails: 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
Over his head the board was put, as was usual in crucifixion, 
to tell what had been the crime for which he was to die. 
Had he been guilty of any wrong? These words were writ- 
ten: “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” They 
wanted Pilate to change it, and write, “ He said, I am King 
of the Jews;” but Pilate would not alter it. The soldiers 
sat down to watch him. They took his garments and divided 
them into four parts, one part for each soldier. The outer 
robe was woven in one piece, and could not be divided; so 
for that they cast lots, to see whose it should be, They did 
not know nor care that it had been written in the Psalms, 
and they were proving it true, “They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” The robbers 
were crucified with him, one on his right hand and one on 
his left. One of them mocked; the other prayed to Jesus, 
and called him Lord. He believed that Jesus was a king, 
the Christ, the Son of God. His prayer was short: “Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” The 
answer was quick: “To-day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise.” A dying thief was the first one saved by a dying 
Saviour. Again the Scripture was fulfilled; for Isaiah said, 
“He was numbered with the transgressors.” 

They Mocked Him.—Many people passed by, coming and 


‘going, on the road to Jerusalem. How they mocked him, 


wagged their heads, and pointed at him, making sport of his 
Works of mercy and the words he had spoken while he went 
about doing good! ‘Come down,” they said; “come down 
from the cross.” “Save thyself ;” and, reviling him, they 
said: “Ha! thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it 
in three days.” They did not think that while sacrifices 


were being offered in the Temple almost in sight, he, the 
real Sacrifice, was himself the offering for the sins of the 
world; and they did not know how soon in the Temple 
would be the proof that his words were true, ‘he chief 
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the ordinary routine of executions. The stupefying potion 
_ would diminish, but would therefore protract the pain, and 
', was possibly given for the latter rather than the former effect. 
But Jesus “received it not’’ He will not, by any act of his, 
lessen the bitterness, He will drink to the dregs the cup 
which his Father hath given him, and therefore he will not 
_ drink of the numbing draught. 
" paratively, but is all of a piece with the greater things. The 
spirit of his whole course of voluntary, cheerful endurance 
’ of all the sorrows needful to redeem the world, is expressed 
in his silent turning away from the draught which might 
have alleviated physical suffering, but at the cost of dulling 
conscious surrender. 

The act of crucifixion is but named in a subsidiary clause, 

as if the writer turned away, with eyes veiled in reverence, 
_ from the sight of man’s utmost sin and Christ’s utmost mys- 
tery of suffering love. He can describe the attendant cir- 
‘cumstances, but his pen refuses to dwell upon the central 
“fact. The highest art and the simplest natural feeling 
“both know that the fewest words are the most eloquent. 
“He will not expressly mention the indignity done to the 
sacred body in which “dwelt all the fullness of the godhead,” 
but leaves it to be inferred from the parting of Christ’s 
raiment, the executioner’s perquisite. He had nothing else 
‘belonging to him, and of even that poor property he is 
spoiled. According to John’s more detailed account, the 
“soldiers made an equal parting of his garments except the 
‘seamless robe, for which they threw lots. So the “ parting” 
applies to one portion, and the “casting lots” to another. 
The incident teaches two things: on the one hand, the stolid 
dindifference of the soldiers, who had crucified many a Jew, 
and went about their awful work as a mere piece of routine 
duty; and, on the other hand, the depth of the abasement 
and shame to which Jesus bowed for our sakes, ‘“ Naked 
shall I return thither” was true in the most literal sense of 
Him whose eerthly life began with his laying aside his 
‘garments of divine glory, and ended with rude legionaries 
“parting “his raiment” among them, 

Mark alone tells the hour at which Jesus was nailed to 
the cross (v.25). Matthew and Luke specify the sixth and 
ninth hours *s the times of the darkness and of the death; 
but to Mark we owe our knowledge of the fact that for six 
slow hours Jesus hung there, tasting death drop by drop. 
At any moment of all these sorrow-laden moments he could 
have come down from the cross, if he would. At each, a 
fresh exercise of his loving will to redeem kept him there. 

The writing on the cross is given here in the most con- 
densed fashion (v. 26). The one important point is that his 
“accusation” was “King of the Jews.” It was the official 
statement of the reason for his crucifixion, put there by 
Pilate as a double-barreled sarcasm, hitting both Jesus and 
the nation. The rulers winced under the taunt, and tried to 
get it softened; but Pilate sought to make up for his un- 
righteous facility in yielding Jesus to death, by obstinacy 
and jeers. So the inscription hung there, a truth deeper 


than its author or its angry readers knew, and a prophecy 


which has not received all its fulfilment yet. 

The narrative comes back, in verse 27, to the sad catalogue 
of the insults heaped on Jesus. Verse 28 is probably spurious 
here, as the Revised Version takes it to be; but it truly ex- 
presses the intention of the crucifixion of the thieves as 
being to put him ia the same class as them, and to suggest 
that he was a ringleader, pre-eminent in evil. Possibly the 
‘two robbers may have been part of Barabbas’s band, who had 
been thieves disguised as patriots; and, if so, the insult was 
all the greater. But, in any case, the meaning of it was to 
bring him down, in the eyes of beholders, to the level of 
vulgar criminals. If a Cranmer or a Latimer had been 
bound to the stake with a housebreaker or a cut-throat, that 
would have been a feeble image of the malicious contumely thus 
flung at Jesus; but his love bad identified him with the worst 
sinners in a far deeper and more real way, and not a crime 
had stained these men’s hands but its weight pressed on him. 
He numbers hinwself with transgressors, that they may be 
numbered with his saints. 

Then follows (vs. 29-32) the threefold mockery by people, 
priests, and fellow-sufferers, That is spread over three hours, 
and is all which Mark hasto tell of them. Other evangelists 
give us words spoken by Jesus; but this narrative has only 
one of the seven “ words from the cross,” and gives us the 
picture rather of the silent sufferer, bearing in meek resolu- 
tion all that men can lay on him. Both pictures are true, 
for the words are too few to make notable breaches in the 
silence. The mockery harps on the old themes, and wit- 
nesses at once the malicious cruelty of the mockers and the 
innocence of the victim, at whom even such malice could 
find nothing to fling except these stale taunts. The chance 
passengers, of whom there would be a stream to and from tlie 
adjacent city gate, “ wag their heads” in gratified and fierce 
hate. The calumny of the discredited witnesses, although 
even the biased judges had not dared to treat it as true, has 
lodged in the popular mind, and been accepted as proved. 
Lies are not killed when they are shown to. be lies. They 
“travel faster than truth.. Ears were greeilily open for the 
false witnesses’ evidence which had been closed to Christ's 
gracious teaching. The charge that he was a would-be 


It isa small matter com-. 





destroyer of the Temple obliterated all remembrance of |" 


miracles and benefits, and fanned the fire of hatred in men 
whose zeal for the Temple was the substitute for religion. 
Are there any of them left nowadays,—people who have no 
real heart-hold of Christianity, but are fiercely antagonistic 
to supposed destroyers of its externals, and not over-particu- 
lar as to the evidence against them? These mockers thought 
that Christ’s being fastened to the cross was a reductio ad 
absurdum of his claim to build the Temple. How little 
they knew that it led straight to that rebuilding, or that 
they, and not he, were indeed the destroyers of the holy 
house which they thought they honored, and had really 
made “desolate” | 

The priests do not take up the people’s mockery, for they 
knew that it was based upon a falsehood; but they scoff at 
his miracles, which they assume to be disproved by his cru- 
cifixion. Their venomous gibe is profoundly true, and goes 
to the very heart of the gospel. Precisely because “ he saved 
others,” therefore “himself he cannot save,”—not, as they 
thought, for want of power, but because his will was fixed to 
obey the Father and to redeem his brethren, and therefore 
he must die and cannot deliver himself. But the necessity 
and inabiltty both depend on his will. The priests, however, 
take up the other part of the people’s scoff. They unite the 
two grounds of condemnation in the names “the Christ, the 
King of Israel,” and think that both are disproved by his 
hanging there. But the cross is the throne of the King. A 
sacrificial death is the true work of the Messiah of law, 
prophecy, and psalm; and because he did not come down 
from the cross, therefore is he crowned with glory and honor 
in heaven, and rules over grateful and redeemed hearts 
on earth. 

The midday darkness lasted three hours, during which no 
word or incident is recorded. It was nature divinely draped 
in mourning over the sin of sins, the most tragic of deaths. 
It was a symbol of the eclipse of the Light of the world; but 
ere he died it passed, and the sun shone on his expiring head, 
in token that his death scattered the darkness and poured 
day on our sad night. The solemn silence was broken at last 
by that loud cry, the utterance of strangely blended con- 
sciousness of possession of God, and abandonment by him, the 
depths of which we can never fathom. But this we know, 
that our sins, not his, wove the veil which separated him 
from his God. Such separation is the real death. Where 
cold analysis is out of place, reverent gratitude may draw 
near. Let us adore, for what we can understand speaks of a 
love which has taken the iniquity of us all on itself. Let us 
silently adore, for all words are weaker than that mystery 
of love. 

The first hearers of that cry misunderstood it, or cruelly 
pretended to do so, in order to find fresh food for mockery. 
“Eloi” sounded like enough to “ Elijah” to suggest a trav- 
esty of the piteous appeal to some of the flinty hearts around.- 
They must have been Jews, for the soldiers Knew nothing 
about the prophet; and if they were scribes, they could 
scarcely fail to recognize the reference to the Twenty-second 
Psalm, and to understand the cry. But the opportunity for 
one more cruelty was too tempting to be resisted, and savage 
laughter was man’s response to the most pitiful prayer ever 
uttered. One man in all that crowd had a small touch of 
human pity, and, dipping a sponge in the sour drink pro- 
vided for the soldiers, reached it up to the parched lips. 
That was no stupefying draught, and was accepted. Mat- 
thew’s account is more detailed, and represents the words 
spoken as intended to hinder even that solitary bit of kindness. 

The end was near. The lips, moistened by the “ vinegar,” 
opened once more in that loud cry which both showed un- 
diminished vitality and consciéus victory ; and then he “gave 
up the ghost,” sending away his spirit, and dying, not because 
the prolonged agony had exhausted his energy, bat because 
he chose to die. He entered through the gate of death as a 
conqueror, and burst its bars when he went in, and not only 
when he came out. | 

His death rent the Temple veil. The innermost chamber 
of the divine Presence is open now, and sinful men have 
access with confidence by the faith of him wherever he has 
gone before. Right into the secret of God’s pavilion we can 
go now and here, knowledge and faith and love treading the 
path which Jesus has opened, and coming to the Father by 
him. Right into the blaze of the glory we shall go hereafter; 
for he has gone fo prepare a place for us, and when he over- 
came the sharpness of death, he opened the gate of heaven 
to all believers. 

Jews looked on unconcerned and unconvinced by the pathos 
and triumph of such a death. But the rough soldier who 
commanded the executioners had no prejudices or hatred to 
blind his eyes and ossify his heart. The sight made its 
natural impression on him ; and his exclamation, though not 
to be taken as a Christian confession or as using the phrase 
“Son of God” in its deepest meaning, is yet the beginning 
of light. Perhaps, as he went thoughtfully to his barrack 
that afternoon, the process began which led him at last to 
repeat his first exclamation with deepened meaning and true 
faith. May we all gaze on that cross, with fuller knowledge, 
with firm trust and endless love! : 


BManchesier, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
CHRIST SUFFERED, THE JUST FOR THE UNJUST. 


At the crucifixion, the heavens put on mourning, and the 
earth trembled with earthquakes. What vast meanings were 
so signified? These are the things the angels bent forward 
to look into. Can man understand this greatest event of all 
eternity? Not for a myriad years yet, nor then fully. To 
the measure of our ability of mind and heart, we seek to grasp 
these portentous things. 

1. He died for no fault of his own. 

2, His God-like patience and forgiveness, heaven’s sym- 
pathy, and earth’s trembling, were in due proportion to his 
declared purpose of dying for the world,—the just for the 
unjust. How vast that salvation must be, to be fitly bought 
by the price of the life and death of the Son of God! 

3. He even saved while on the cross. No agonizing torture 
could abate his determination to save. He saves while suf- 
fering. 

4. Neither could he be diverted from tender human sym- 
pathy for his mother (John 19: 26). 

5. His experience in being forsaken is fathomless to men. 
On his own account it was impossible. It shows that he died 
for sinners, and in their place. But we can profit by what 
we do not fully understand. We do know that thereby we 
escape being forsaken of God. 

6. Though forsaken, faith did not fail. Soon he lifts up 
his triumphant voice, in the recovered sunlight and assurance, 
saying, “Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit. It is 
finished.” 

7. Guzing on the suffering Son of man, we are apt to fix 
our thoughts on physical suffering, hanging for hours on four 
burning wounds. But this was not enough to slay him. It 
was suffering of soul, suffering for sin, suffering for a world’s 
sin; this slew him. - It was not bodily suffering that broke 
his heart. Are our souls worth such a price? 

8. The cross persuaded the thief of the spirituality of 
Christ’s kingdom, more than his whole life and work had 
the disciples. 

Denver, Colo. . 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They compel one passing by, Simon of Cyrene, ... the father of 
Alexander and Rufus, to go with them, that he might bear his ¢ross 
(v. 21). It probably seemed hard, at the time, for Simon of 
Cyrene to be compelled to bear the cross of the condemned 
Galilean; and Simon may have wondered why he was, provi- 
dentially, called to such an experience. But in the light of 
the resurrection morning, how different that experience 
must have looked to Simon! What a joy it was then to him 
to know that he had shared the burden and lightenedethe 
sufferings of the Son of God! And how glad were his sons 
that their father had had this place in the history of the 
world’s redemption! Through the remainder of their earthly 
lives, and on in the endless ages following, their joy must 
have been greater and greater, that this unwelcome load was 
laid upon those shoulders which then shrank from it. There 
are times when we, also, are pressed into the bearing of bur- 
dens which we think we ought not to carry, and which we 
are sure we do not want to have upon us, yet which make us 
to be partakers of Christ’s sufferings. If we-are faithful in 
endurance in times like these, we also shall thank God 
through all eternity that we bore those very burdens which 
then seemed hardest to us; and our children shall be glad 
that their parents were thus blessed in their sufferings, Let 
us, then, welcome the heaviest cross that is forced upon us in 
the providence of God; and let us bear it courageously, as if 
for Christ himself. 

They ... part his garments among them, casting lots upon them, 
what each should take (v{ 24). Even the enemies of Jesus are 
glad to make use of some of his possessions. Although they 
may have no desire for a share in his spirit, they are glad to 
cover themselves with a portion of his garments, in order to 
appear to a better advantage before the world. To-day, as 
on the day of the crucifixion, the very men who are striving 
to put an end to Christ’s personal power over the hearts of 
their fellows, are parting his garments among them, casting 
lots upon them what each one should take. ‘They are throw- 
ing some of his garments over an image of Booddha, to give 
that image a fairer show in the eyes of mankind. They are 
dressing up a lay-figure in one of Christ’s robes, and pointing 
to it as the fitting founder of a new religion. Every reverent 
agnostic, and every impious scoffer, holds up some shred of 
the garments of Jesus, as a proof that its present holder is 
not wholly devoid of good. But to wear the garments of 
Jesus, seemly though they be, does not make the wearer a 
partaker of the spirit of Jesus. He who is an enemy of 
Christ may claim as his own a portion of the outer dress of 
Jesus. He who is a friend of Christ will wish to be like- 
‘minded with him. 

With him they crucify two robbers (v. 27). Onur choice of 
associates may both indicate and affect our character. But 
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associates forced upon us in the line of our trials or of our 
duty, do not in themselves either indicate or affect our char- 
acter. Struggling for some reform, suffering under some mis- 
representation, misjudged and belied because of the prejudices 
or of the evil purposes of others, we may find our names 
coupled with the low and the vile; or our companionship 
may be with them for a season. But this will not in itself 
make us less truly the children of God, nor less acceptable 
in God’s sight. Many a saint has been in the prison-house 
with murderers and thieves without being contaminated 
thereby. Many a saint is compelled to find himself the 
associate of evil-doers, while his conscience is void of offense, 
and his purposes are wholly purposes of good. Whoever is 
in such a plight, may take comfort from the thought that the 
Son of God was crucified between two robbers; and that the 
Son of God will never misjudge one of his disciples because 
vf those who are on the one hand or on the other of that 
iisciple. : 

He saved others; himself he cannot save (v. 31). There is 
nothing grander and more noble in humanity than unselfish 
sacrifice for others—self-forgetful devotion to the interests of 
others, sacrifice for the welfare of others, without any hope or 
possibility of gain to one’s self. Yet the world is loath to 
admit the existence of a spirit which prompts to such sacri- 
fice as this. And there are not wanting those who sneer at 
its very idea. The world can see how a man will take great 
cisks for others, when he is to be benefited by success, It 
van understand how persons bound together by sacred ties 
are ready to stand or fall together. But how one who has 
no need of risking his personal comfort or interest can give 
up everything, even life itself, for those who have no possible 
claim on him, is beyond the ordinary man’s comprehension. 
When a man will go from a distant state into a region of 
pestilence, to do a work of nursing among utter strangers; 
when a lover of liberty will cross the ocean to cast in his lot 
with an oppressed people in their struggle for independence ; 
when a statesman will yield his popularity and all hope of 
personal advancement in defense of an abstract idea; when 
an individual will toil unceasingly, or endure untiringly, to 
promote the truest welfare of those who are in no sense his 
own, and whose happiness he may not even share,—the ques- 
tion is a common one, What is he doing all this for? What 
is he going to gain by it? If he has any sense, and any 
power, why doesn’t he look after his own interests? If he is 
able to do so much for others, why doesn’t he do something 
for himself? The nearer a man approaches to the pattern 
of our Lord Jesus in his spirit of unselfish devotion to the 
good of others, the surer he is to be unappreciated by the 
world at large, and to incur the sneers of those who cannot 
comprehend that which is most noble and Christ-like. 

The veil .... was rent... from the top to the bottom (v. 38). 
In a moment, one of God’s providences may make clear that 
which was before an impenetrable mystery. A veil often 
shuts from our eyes the holiest evidences of God’s loving 
presence with us. We must live by faith, not sight, as we 
note God’s strange and unexplained dealings with us and with 
ours. As we watch and wonder and pray, the veil hangs 
before us, immovably. What does God mean by these trials 
and disappointments and bitter sorrows? Why does he 
bereave us? Why are our best efforts such seeming failures? 
Why: are those whom we love called to pass through such 
deep waters, and to enter such glowing fires? Then comes 
the hour when our Saviour can say of his work for us so far, 
“Tt is finished.” The veil is rent from the top te the bottom. 
There stands, in plain view, the ark of the covenant, and 
above it the mercy-seat! Now, we can go in and out before 
our God trustfully ; and at last we know what he has done, 
and why, in the things which most perplexed and bewildered 
as. Realizing that Christ died for us, we have access to the 
mercy-seat in the holy of holies. Without a sense of that 
truth of truths, the veil still shuts us from a sight of God in 
his covenant of mercy. ; 

The centurion... said, Truly this man was the Son of God 
(v. 39). A Jewish high-priest could scoff at the claims of 
Jesus. A Roman soldier could recognize their truthfulness, 
Where was the difference,—in Jesus, or in those who passed 
upon his claims? If there had been nothing in Jesus to 
justify a belief in his messiahship, the pagan officer who had 
charge of his execution, would not have given this testimony 
to his divinity. If, on the other hand, the influences of a 
religious training, and a full knowledge of Bible teachings, 
had been in themselves sufficient to bring one to an acceptance 
of the proffered Messiah, the high-priest would not have 
rejected Jesus. So now, no fulness of religious knowledge 
will make a man a disciple of Jesus; nor does any man who 


is brought face to face with the facts of the life, and the death, . 


and the work, and the influence, of Jesus, lack evidence on 
which he may fairly rest his belief in Jesus as the only and 
the all-sufficient Saviour. If you do not trust in Jesus as 
your Saviour, Jesus is not to blame for it. Nothing that he 
could give in the line of evidence of his divinity, would be 
sufficient to compel your personal trust in him. If you had 
as good a spirit asthe Roman centurion, you would trust Jesus 
now. Without such a spirit, you might have all the learning 
of the Jewish high-priest, and yet be a scoffer. 


TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 





(The teacher ought to be sure and read the full account of 
the crucifixion, as given by each of the Evangelists.) I see 
three crosses, and on each of them hangs a man in mortal 
agony. The faces of two of these men are marred by lives 
of sin. Their cries are loud and rude, and both of them 
revile the third one, who hangs in the middle. His face 
expresses great pain and sorrow, but no marks of sinful act 
or thought can be found in his countenance, Over his head, 
I see nailed the words, “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews.” I look again in amazement, and lo! I recognize 
the features of the teacher who taught on the mount, of the 
healer who even called the dead to life, and of the friend 
who comforted the broken-hearted. While he is being 
nailed to the cross I hear him pray, saying, “ Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” Priests are 
there, and scribes in abundance, and I hear them mock at 
him. They go close to the cross, and with satanic faces they 
wag their heads, and taunt him. He answers nothing. Soon 
I see a change come over the face of one of the thieves. He 
is moved, he is deeply stirred by all that he sees and hears. 
He thinks for a while intently, and presently he cries out to 
his comrade insuffering. He says, “ Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom.” The gentle pain-smitten 
face turns toward him, the lips open, and I hear him say 
“This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” Joy lights 
up the face of the poor thief. Soon he looks over to the 
other thief, who is still blaspheming, and rebukes him kindly 
but firmly. It grows dark now. The sun gives no light. 
In gloom the soldiers watch. After a while it begins to 
grow light again, and presently the voice of the central fig- 
ure is lifted up, and with great power he cries, “ Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” Then the head drops, 
and he says, “It is finished,” and the body hangs on the 
tree quite lifeless. 

During the past weeks, we have been looking at the Mas- 
ter in various aspects. Preacher, teacher, healer, miracle- 
worker, friend,—in each of these aspects he has appeared to 
us, Our hearts have been made glad as we for weeks have 
realized how he uplifted poor sorrowful humanity. And it 
was right for us to study him in these various phases of his 
life. And yet, in spite of all the lessons that we learned from 
his life, there is a lesson more important than all these, which 
can only be learned from his death, Exalt his life and his 
teachings as much as we may, it is still true that to the world 
his death is of still greater importance. Paul says: “For I 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified” (1 Cor. 2: 2). There were many ways in 
which the apostle might have presented the work of his Lord 
to the Corinthians, but he declares that of them all this was 
the most needful. There are those in our times, as in the 
times of the apostle, who had rather hear about the example 
of the Master than about his death on the cross. It is an 
offense to them to be told that only in the death of the 
Saviour can they find salvation. Yet this is the very founda- 
tion of all that was prophesied about him, and of all that 
he said about himself; for prophet and apostle unite in 
saying that through the death, and not through the life, of 
Christ, does humanity find peace and pardon. Let this, then, 
be the one great truth that we exalt before the classes to-day. 
Look away from the action of chief priest and scribe, and 
seek the deeper truth that the lesson contains. What is 
this truth? It is this: “ Without shedding of blood, is no 
remission” of sin. By this we understand that sin forfeits 
the life of the sinner (for the blood stands for the life), and 
that unless some one takes the place of the guilty one there 
is no hope for him, It is this that makes that transaction 
on the cross of such vital importance to us, who are all sinners, 
The manifest teaching of the Word of God in this matter is 
plain. It is simply this: “I have forfeited my life by reason 
of my sin. God so loved me that he gave his only begotten 
Son to die for me. When he hung on the cross, he bore my 
sins there, and made full atonement for them.” Prophet and 
apostle, yea, and the Lord himself, taught this; and we accept 
it as the divine method by which guilty sinners may be justi- 
fied, and receive that pardon which they so much need. Try 
and make the scholars feel that they have a deep interest in 
that scene which they have so often talked about. When you 
have done this, then you may go on to ask them the question, 
“ Will the death of the Saviour avail for you?” That depends, 
There are many who will not be any better off, at the day of 
judgment, than they would have been if the Master had never 
suffered for them. In fact, they will be worse off, because 
what has been done for them will only aggravate their guilt. 
If a man has heard of that divine love that was there dis- 
played, and refuses to yield to it, his condemnation will be 
much greater than that of the heathen who have never heard 
of it at all. Jesus’ death avails only for those who accept his 
sufferings as their substitute, and who trustein him as their 
divine Saviour. 

Call the attention of the class to the fact that we meet to 
study about the death of thisSon of God. Wesing about him 
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as the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world, we 


in this very class) those who have neither part or lot in the 
matter, Lost sinners they are, singing about that in which 
they have no share. If we at all realized what this means, 
we all should be filled with horror, Yes, there are many 
who here sing “ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” who, in 
the other world, will only know that power by hearing him 
say, “ Depart from me.” What a lesson, then, for the teacher 
to enforce, urging the scholar to-day to take him as Master, 
and begin his service! 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who delivered Jesus up to be crucified? Did Pilate find 
any reason why he deserved to die? Was Pilate without 
blame, because he said he would be “innocent of the blood 
of this just person”? His share in the sin, and his name, 
are both remembered every time the words of the Apostles’ 
Creed are recited. 

Bearing His Cross.—Jesus was to be crucified; that means, 
he was to die upon a wooden cross,—the way the Romans 
put their prisoners to death. They made each prisoner carry 
his own cross, while an officer, called a centurion, with four 
soldiers, kept guard as they took him to the place where he 
was to die. The soldiers carried with them a board with the 
crime for which the prisoner was to be punished written on 
it, a great hammer, and strong, large nails. They started 
from the palace after eight o’clock on Friday morning. They 
laid the heavy cross upon Jesus’ shoulders, marked in bleed- 
ing stripes from the blows of the scourge. So they went, 
through the streets, out of the city. Two other prisoners, 
thieves, each with a cross on his shoulders, and a soldier 
guard; following were crowds of strangers, enemies, friends, 
and a few weeping women. Soon the officers saw that Jesus 
was staggering under the weight of the cross; worn with the 
suffering and anguish of the night, he seemed fainting and 
ready to fall. A stranger named Simon, coming from the 
country, passed by. Perhaps he had heard something of 
this prisoner; perhaps some pitying look was in his face, 
The officer stopped him, and ordered him to help carry the 
cross, He took hold, and carried it after Jesus. Would you 
have pitied, and tried to help? It is not too late; the world 
has many weary ones, burdened with some heavy cross. If 
you find and help to bear the cross of one of Jesus’ friends, 
he will accept the service as if you had done it for him on 
the way outside the city gate. The strange company walked 
on to a place called Calvary,—a mound or little hill not far 
from the wall of Jerusalem. 

They Crucified Him.—They laid his body on the cross; his 
hands were stretched out, and a great nail was driven through 
each hand. In the same way his feet were fastened to thé 
wood, and then the cross was lifted, set into the chosen spot, 
and strong spikes were driven, to hold it firmly in the ground, 
(The blackboard will be helpful here, to show the cross; and, 
as you proceed, make a cross on either side.) Would you 
think Jesus could have endured the pain of the nails and the 
thorns, or the shock to his wounded body as the cross was set up? 
Not a groan did he utter for himself, but a prayer for others, 
even for his enemies and those who cruelly drove the nails: 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
Over his head the board was put, as was usual in crucifixion, 
to tell what had been the crime for which he was to die. 
Had he been guilty of any wrong? These words were writ- 
ten: “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” They 
wanted Pilate to change it, and write, “He said, I am King 
of the Jews;” but Pilate would not alter it. The soldiers 
sat down to watch him. They took his garments and divided 
them into four parts, one part for each soldier. The outer 
robe was woven in one piece, and could not be divided; so 
for that they cast lots, to see whose it should be. They did 
not know nor care that it had been written in the Psalms, 
and they were proving it true, “They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” The robbers 
were crucified with him, one on his right hand and one on 
his left. One of them mocked; the other prayed to Jesus, 
and called him Lord. He believed that Jesus was a king, 
the Christ, the Son of God. His prayer was short: “ Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” The 
answer was quick: “To-day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise.” A dying thief was the first one saved by a dying 
Saviour. Again the Scripture was fulfilled; for Isaiah said, 
“He was numbered with the transgressors.” 

They Mocked Him.—Many people passed by, coming and 
‘going, on the road to Jerusalem. How they mocked him, 
wagged their heads, and pointed at him, making sport of his 
Works of mercy and the words he had spoken while he went 
about doing good! “Come down,” they said; “come down 
from the cross.” “Save thyself ;” and, reviling him, they 
said: “Ha! thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it 
in three days.’ They did not think that while sacrifices 
were being offered in the Temple almost in sight, he, the 
real Sacrifice, was himself the offering for the sins of the 
world; and they did not know how svon in the Temple 





listen to prayers that are offered for the pardon of sin, and 
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would be the proof that his words were true. The chief 


yet, in spite of all this, there are in this school (and perhaps ha 
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priests joined in the mocking, with the scribes; and when 
the crowd cried out, “Save thyself,” they said, “ He saved 
others; himself he cannot save.” They used the meanest 
kind of abuse; they talked in his hearing, but not to him. 
They thought themselves too holy to talk with a prisoner on 
across. But they said aloud: “ Let the Christ, the King of 
Israel, now come down from the cross, that we may see and 
believe.” Would they have believed? There were wonders 
which they did see, and yet they would not believe. 

Darkness.—Instead of light at noon, clouds and darkness 
hid the scene that was too dreadful for the sun to shine upon. 
For three hours, around the cross, through the city, all over 
the land, it was dark. From twelve o’clock until three, the 
time for evening sacrifice, soldiers had been watching, priests 
mocking, crowds gazing and talking; and near by, where 
Jesus’ pitying eye had looked upon them, stood John, Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and two other Marys, with some women 
from Galilee. Darkness, silence, and fear settled over them 
all. Seven times Jesus spoke from the cross,—words of prayer, 
of care for others, and once a cry of bodily agony, when he 
said, “I thirst;” for fever and pain throbbed through all 
his wounded body. One soldier ran, dipped a sponge in the 
sour wine or vinegar they drank, and gave it to Jesus. No 
other act or word of comfort that we know of was offered in 
the six dreadful hours on the cross. 

Finished.—At three o’clock Jesus cried out, “ It is finished ;” 
the acts of love and mercy, the days of teaching on earth, the 
sacrifice given, the work he came to do,—all was done. His 
last word was to his Father, God; the beloved Son was to 
go back to the heaven that he had left to come and be poor 
and despised, to suffer and die. “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.’ Then he died. The darkness had 
passed, but an earthquake rent the earth ; rocks were shaken 
and broken. In the Temple the great veil which hid the 
holiest place was torn apart from top to bottom. It was so 
thick and heavy with the number of pieces in it, and with 
embroideries and gold, that it took several priests to arrange 
its folds; but it was torn apart without hands when Jesus 
the Holy One died. The priests did not believe; but the 
centurion, who with his soldiers kept watch, saw his patient 
sufferings, the wonders of darkness and earthquake; and 
when he heard the last cry, he said, “ Truly this man was 
the Son of God.” js 

Do any now believe less than the dying thief and the 
Roman soldier? Do you? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., - 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


_ A Supposep Sirre or Catvary.—Where was Calvary ? 
It is strange what bitter controversies have arisen over this 
- question, till with some it has become almost an article of 
faith to maintain a certain tradition as to the exact locality. 
For many centuries, ever since the days of the Emperor 
Constantine, the vast group of buildings known as the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher has been pointed out as containing 
under its roof the place of trial, of crucifixion, and of burial 
of our blessed Lord. This great church is within, almost in 
the center of, the modern city of Jerusalem. But our Lord 
suffered “ without the gate.” The spot must have been out- 
side the walls. But, it may be said, the line of the modern 
walls differs from the-ancient. This might be so; yet by no 
arrangement of the walls could the site of this church have 
been outside, unless by making the walls run in, and then 
out again, making an angle into the middle of the city, which 
is built on a group of hills; and the shape of the ground 
makes it certain that the walls must always have followed 
the same general outline. How, then, arose the popular 
tradition? When the Emperor Constantine acknowledged 
Christianity, his British mother, the Empress Helena, im- 
bued with the growing superstition of the age, determined to 
discover and build a church on the site of the crucifixion 
and the sepulcher. Remember that Titus utterly destroyed 
Jerusalem in A. D.70. The Christians had all fled before 
the siege, and we have no record of their return afterwards, 
For fifty years Jerusalem disappears from history. In A.D. 
133, the Jews, again rebelling, fortified it, Hadrian utterly 
destroyed, it and from that time till Constantine, A. D, 312, no 
Jew was allowed to reside there. What the empress desired, 
was soon found for her; and workmen speedily dug up what 
they declared was the true cross, undecayed, and various 
other relics. How could any tradition have remained of the 
exact locality, when for more than two centuries almost the 
very name of Jerusalem had been forgotten? But it was a 
credulous and’ uncritical age. The aged empress eagerly 
believed the tales foisted on her, and, ever since, has that build- 
ing been one of the centers of superstition in Christendom. 
Tue True Sire.—Let us now look at the facts. All 
students know that the castle of Antonia, at the northwest 
angle of the Temple area, the Millo of David, was the fortress 
and palace of the governor, and in it was the hall of judg- 
ment. Immediately after sentence, the victim was led to the 
usual place of execution “without the gate,” that is, what is 


from it starts the great north ‘road. In the East, roads, like 
sptings, never change. A little way out on this road is 
a green hill, known by Jewish tradition as the place of 
execution, not more than forty feet high, and sloping down 
to the plain on three sides, but presenting a straight face 
of cliff to the south towards the city. From a little distance 
the hill, viewed from this side, has the appearance of a skull, 
the name given it in the Gospels; ‘for Calvary is simply the 
Latin for kranion, a skull, and the Revised Version well 
renders it literally the place which is called “the skull” 
It meets exactly every condition of the problem,—a hill, 
outside the walls, nigh unto the city, close to a high road, 
where there were many passers-by, and surrounded by gar- 
dens and sepulchers. The site, when first visited by the 
writer, thirty-one years ago, carried conviction to him, 
which has only been strengthened by every succeeding visit. 
That controversies should have raged, and that rivers of 
blood should have flowed over the supposed site of the 
Saviour’s death and burial, is grievous indeed. But it is to 
those who prefer *common sense to medieval tradition a cause 
for thankfulness to feel that the true sites are far away from 
these jarring scenes of superstition and idolatry, and are 
really undisturbed and unaltered to the present day, in out- 
ward appearance, just as they were eighteen hundred years 
ago. Here, undisturbed, we may sit and muse, amidst the 
humble graves which cover the hill, on the greatest event 
which ever happened on this earth, and thankfully claim our 
share in its blessings. 
The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





JESUS AND HIS ENEMIES. 
OLDIERS OBBERS 
POILING. EPROACHING. 
ULTITUDE CRIBES 
OCKING. COFFING. 


“ This is your hour, and the power of darkness.” 








THIS IS 


TME KING OF THE JEWS. 
THE SAVIOUR OF SINNERS. 
TME SON OF GOD. 


WHO SAY YE THAT I AM? 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Must Jesus bear the cross alone?” 
“There is a green hill far away.” 

“ O sacred head, now wounded.” 

‘Behold th’amazing sight.” 

“Stretched on the cross, the Saviour dies.” 
“Hark! the voice of love and mercy.” 
“Sweet the moments, rich in blessing.” 
“In the cross of Christ I glory.” 

* Jesus, keep me near the cross,” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Who carried the cross, on which Jesus died, to the place 
of crucifixion? (vs. 21; John 19: 17; Luke 23: 26.) Point 
out Cyrene. What helps have we in identifying the place of 
crucifixion ? (v. 22.) Point out the supposed sites. What 
mitigation of suffering did Jesus decline? (v. 23.) Why did 
he refuse it? (John 18:11.) How far is the effort to escape 
suffering right in thesight of God? What prophecy respect- 
ing Christ’s garments was fulfilled when he was crucified? 
(v. 24; Psa. 22:18.) How long before the fulfilment was 
this prophecy written? What was the object of detailed 
prophecy respecting Christ? Tell alk you can learn regard- 
ing the superscription (v. 26). How does the death of Christ 
divide all-sinners into two classes? (v. 27; Luke 23 : 39-43.) 
When shall this division become conspicuously clear? (Matt. 
13 : 40-43.) Name the second prophecy fulfilled in the cir- 
cumstances of Jesus’ death (v. 28; Isa..53: 12). Name the 
three parties who reviled Jesus,-and tell what each party 
said (vs. 29-32; Luke 23:39). Why did Jesus not come 
down from the cross? What greater manifestation of his 
power had he promised? (John 2: 19.) Would, or would 
not, the chief priests-have believed, if Jesus had descended 
from the cross? 

Tell all you can ascertain concerning the date of the cruci- 
fixion (vs. 25, 33). Which, probably, was the extreme hour 
of Christ’s suffering? (v. 34.) What merey was extended 





now called the Damascus, then the Samaritan, gate because 


him in this hour? (vs. 35, 36; Matt. 27:49.) What prophecy 





’ 


was thus fulfilled? (Psa. 69: 20,21.) What phenomena in 
nature attended the crucifixion? (vs. 37, 38; Matt. 27 : 50-53.) 
Where did the veil of the temple hang? What did the 
rending of the veil mean? (Heb. 10; 19, 20.) What effect 
had Jesus’ death upon the centurion? (v. 39.) What were 
Jesus’ last words? What was accomplished by his death? 
(Rom. 4: 25; 1 Pet. 2:24; 3:18.) What is the difference 
between being ransomed and being justified? How only can 
Jesus’ death benefit us beyond the grave? 
Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson brings before us the consequences of sin and 
the cost of salvation. It emphasizes the truth that “the 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The sin, under the curse of which all the world was suffer- 
ing, was illustrated in the cruel and heartless indignities 
which were heaped upon the sinless One by those whom he 
came to save. The salvation which was wrought for sinners 
by Him who thus died for them, was brought out in its mag- 
nitude by the occurrences of the crucifixion scene. 

“Gazing on the suffering Son of man,” says Bishop War- 
ren, “‘ we are apt to fix our thoughts on his physical suffering, 
in his hanging for hours on four burning wounds, But this 
was not enough to slay him. It was suffering of soul, suffer- 
ing for sin, suffering for a world’s sin; thig slew him. It 
was not bodily suffering that broke his heart.” “We have 
here presented to us,” adds Dr. Godet, “the spectacle of the 
consequences of sin pushed to the utmost limit.” 

Not because the Jews were sinners, but because all men— 
even the Jews, most favored of all the children of men—were 
sinners, was it necessary for Jesus to pour out his life’s blood 
in order to give new life to those who were dgath-smitten by 
sin. He was treated as though he were himself a sinner, and 
his place in dying was in companionship with criminals. 
All this he accepted as in the very line of his loving mission. 
He saved others; himself he would not save. “He numbers 
himself with transgressors, that they may be numbered with 
his saints,” 

The incidents of “ this greatest event of all eternity ” were, 
as Bishop Warren suggests, indicative of the wondrous mean- 
ing of the death of Jesus, “ His God-like patience and for- 
giveness, heaven’s sympathy, and earth’s trembling, were in 
due proportion to his declared purpose of dying for the world, 
—the just for the unjust. How vast that salvation must be, 
to be fitly bought by the price of the life and death of the 
Son of God!” 

And the completeness of this vast salvation was, as 
Dr. McLaren gives reminder, foreshadowed in the rending 
of the Temple veil at the hour of the Saviour’s dying, “The 
innermost chamber of the divine Presence is open now, and 
sinful men have access; with confidence by the faith of him, 
wherever he has gone before. Right into the secret of God’s 
pavilion we can go, now and here, knowledge and faith 
treading the path which Jesus has opened, and coming to the 
Father by him. Right into the blaze of the glory we shall 
go hereafter; for he has gone to prepare a place for us, and 
when he overcame the sharpness of death, he opened the 
gate of heaven to all believers. 

At the best this is a mystery. We cannot understand it 
fully. But the truth of truths that stands out clearly above 
and beyond the mystery, is the fact that Jesus Christ has 
died for sinners, and that he is the living Saviour of all who 
trust themselves to him. Resting in that love which he 
evidenced in his life and in his death, and in that sympathy 
which his experiences of human weakness, of human suffer- 
ing, and of human sorrow, gave to him, we can trust our- 
selves to him, sinners as we are, nothing doubting. 


ADDED POINTS. 
- The trials of a parent may prove to be a blessing to his 
children. No child will ever have need to regret that his 
father shared the sufferings of Christ. 

Because Jesus would not consent to be made insensible to 
his sufferings for our sake, he endured them at their fullest 
to the end; and now he will never be insensible to any suf- 
ferings or endurances on our part for his sake. 

There is the garr ent of Christ’s righteousness, which any 
sinner can now have for the asking; and this garment Christ 
will be glad to have any one of his enemies ask for. 

It does not secure holiness of life, but {t can be a means of 
forgiveness, to have a place within speaking distance of Jesus. 

There are times when it seems as though Jesus had no 
power in his own behalf; and then it is that his enemies are 
.readiest to scoff at him. 

Men are very ready to say that if they can have one proof 
more, they will believe; but if that proof were given to them, 
they would be as far from belief as before. Belief in Jesus 
depends more on a desire to be like him than on any proof 
that he is what he claims to be. 

There is no depth of human suffering which Jesus has not 
fathomed. Hence no one of us can ever be so sorely tried 
that Jesus is unable to sympathize with him and to give 
him help, 





Truly this was the Son of God, 
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‘copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 


‘among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 


receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 


such only, are ‘selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





MOTLEY’S LETTERS.* 


One of the most persistent of common errors is that 
letter-writing is a “lost art,” in these days of cheap 
postage, telegraphs, and telephones. Correspondence, 
of course, is more frequent than in the old days when 
postal communication was both costly and slow, and 
when the “ artificial cut-offs” introduced by electricity 
were unknown. But scarcely a year goes by without 
the publication. of some collection of letters, or some 
biography making copious use of correspondence, which 
emphasizes very clearly the fact that as good letters are 
written nowadays as ever were. We have no Lady 
Marys, to be sure, and no seven-volume novels in the 
form of correspondence; but the very exigencies of com- 
plex modern life, with its freedom and its ease of com- 
munication, have enforced upon letter-writers the virtues 
of brevity, on the one hand, or made manifest those of 
variety, on the other. Correspondents in the nineteenth 
century are no longer limited to the “ grand tour” or to 
merely egotistic reflections. 

The newly published and sufficiently voluminous col- 
lection of letters by our eminent historian Motley, which 
has been received with such favor at home and abroad, 
raises the question how far authors bear in mind, while 
writing letters, the possibilities of future publication. 
He who can write a good novel, history, or essay is, of 
course, likely to be able to express himself well in familiar 
correspondence; and the qualities which mark the accu- 
rate chronicler or picturesque observer, in a large field, 
are precisely those which may produce an agreeable and 
instructive composer of epistles of friendship, of cour- 
tesy, or of record. Literary men, too, fall into the habit 
of writing, or even talking, “like a book;” and carry 
too constantly and too far, perhaps, the thought of the 
printed page. More than this, some of them certainly 
do not free themselves from some idea of the posthumous 
memoir or the collection of correspondence, The inquiry 
need not, however, be carried very far in the present 
instance, The literary style of these letters of Motley is 
excellent; words born of friendships or intimacies are 
not made to fit merely rhetorical grooves; and the 
graphic interest of many of the pages is so agreeably and 
constantly attractive that th@ reader does not pause to 
ask whether the writer thought of anybody but the im- 
mediate recipient of his words. Large and detailed pic- 
turesqueness, such as enthralls the delighted student of 
The History of the United Netherlands, does not often 
appear here; the letters, of course, proffer glimpses rather 

than panoramas. But the author’s remarkably apt powers 
of clear characterization are manifest a hundred times, 
Men and scenes of Europe, in which Motley so long lived, 
are transferred with an accuracy that is unquestionable, 
so far as the particular field of view is concerned. The 
letters, in their descriptions of doings and talks, are those 
of a happy, serene, and contented man, beloved and 
honored throughout his career, and unsoured by the 
severe Official misfortunes which fell upon his head 
through little fault of his own, but because of the irrecon- 
cilable differences between Grant and Sumner, Again, 
two men more unlike than Motley and Bismarck could 
hardly be found; but the friendship between them, as 
here chronicled, was almost affectionate. Now that Bis- 
marck, in the view of lovers of civilization and freedom, 
stands more and more in need of defense, it is fortunate 
for him that some bygone glow of good-will toward him 
may be shed from the figure of such a lover of liberty as 
Motley. The intensity and unswerving loyalty of Mot- 
ley’s feelings toward his country in the Civil War are 
portrayed here with unexpected fulness, though, of 
course, every intelligent reader knew much of his pious 
fervor toward liberty everywhere. More interesting, on 
the whole, than the many records of personal experi- 
ences, friendships, and observations here given, are the 
Jetters in which the great historian poured forth a whole 





* Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L. Edited by 
George Wiliam Curtis. With portrait. 2vols.. 10x73 inches, cloth, 


heart-full of love for his stricken land in her hour of 
trial ; and still more significant are the evidences, chiefly 
made to his friend and biographer, Dr. Holmes, of the 
depth and height of his affection for the noble woman 
whose loss shortened his own days. Nothing is printed 
to which a delicate reserve might object; the world is 
the better for such indications of a strong man’s devo- 
tion, and for such proofs, here afforded more than:once, 
of the interchange, between leaders of our literature, of 
thoughts and’ words on the deepest problems of time 
and eternity. 

The temptation which sometimes besets readers of 
books like these is to waste time over unnecessary de- 
tails and frivolous personal gossip. The world can 
spare the knowledge that Motley had a good time at a 
particular garden-party, or even that he liked English 
women better than did Hawthorne. These two huge 
volumes, it must be admitted, are not wisely to be read 
“straight ep ecm but, ve Lord Bacon advised in simi- 
lar cases, “in parts,” or “not curiously,” or even “ by 
deputy.” But the chances are that their readers, any way, 
would not otherwise be better employed at a given time. 
In a thousand ways they present a pleasant idea of a 
true man and a writer of enduring importance. They, 
are printed and bound in solid elegance, and their price, 
though dear, is perhaps not excessive. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the publishers did not see fit to issue the 
books uniform with one or the other of their editions of 
Motley’s histories. 





At the summer time of the year, when so many. people 
are planning or enjoying long or short “outings” in 
search of health or pleasure, guide-books naturally mul- 
tiply. A sort of bird’s-eye view of the whole field, or 
concise summary of the guide-book library with hygienic 
considerations chiefly in view, is given in an unpretend- 
ing but useful book entitled American Resorts, with notes 
upon their climate, by Dr. Bushrod W. James. Detailed 
information is, of course, not possible in such a volume; 
the literary style is poor; and the general tone is too 
laudatory. Yet the book will prove decidedly service- 
able to those who wish to make a personal application 
of what is known of the effects of climate and environ- 
ment on health, and the benefits or dangers of particular 
localities for tourists, sick or well. The author has un- 
usual powers of condensation, and his well-arranged and 
well-indexed chapters are a digest of dozens of special 
books, due acknowledgment to which is made in an 
introductory note. (9} <7 inches, cloth, pp. 285. Phila- 
delphia: F. A. Davis. Price, $2.00.) 


In a thoughtful little volume, entitled The Working 
Church, Dr. Thwing sets forth “the human relations of 
the Church,” singling out from these “only the more 
fggressive.” Hence it is not a treatise on pastoral 
theology or ecclesiology, but a practical discussion of 
some of the more prominent questions arising in pastoral 
labor. It contains twelve chapters, some parts of these 
having been previously published. The author’s views 
of the pastoral relation, of the variety of church work, 
of the necessity of each man’s finding out the best method 
for him, deserve commendation. What is said about 
work among children and young people, as well as the 
part specially devoted to the Sunday-school, presents 
useful hints for Sunday-school teachers. Some very 
prudent counsel is given “from the business point of 
view,” and the chapter on benevolence is admirable. 
Rarely is there found so much practical wisdom within 
sosmallacompass. (744 inches, pp. 154. New York: 
The Baker and Taylor Company. Price, 75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The philology of the Teutonic languages is in a large 
measure dependent upon the study of the old Gothic. 
This is because the literary remains of the Gothic are 
older by several centuries than those of the sister Ger- 
manic dialects. The Goths being the first Christianized 
Teutonic tribe, a large part of the Bible was translated 
by Ulfila into their vernacular. “If you should ever 
feel disposed,” says Professor Skeat, “to investigate the 
origin and structure of the English language, you will 
find that Ulfila’s version affords the best and most valu- 
able materials for the inquiry.” 
Dr. G. H. Balg’s ‘A Comparative Glossary of the Gothic 
Language, with Especial Reference to English and Ger- 
man,” has already been noticed in these columns. The 
work has been appearing in parts during the past two 
or three years, and now the seventh part is just issued. 
The expectation is that eight parts wil! complete the vol- 
ume. It has already obtained the approval of scholars 
like Whitney, Miller, Kluge, and Wuelker. Professor 








pp. X, 195; ix, 423. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $7.00. 


The publication of 


is published by the author at re Wisconsin, Price, 
50 cents a part. 


In these days of the popularizing of science, technical 
terms enter freely into the people’s language. “Sloyd” 
(or Sléjd, as the Swedes write it) is not yet familiar as an 

American word, but it may not be long before the namé. 
of “manual training” will give place to its imported 
synonym, “sloyd.” The May number of The Kinder 
garten opens the second volume of that bright little. 
monthly, and with it begins a series of articles on 
“sloyd,” by Emily Lord of England. The system she. 
describes is quite generally in vogue in northern Europe, 
and the promised articles will doubtless be suggestive to 
American educators. ‘‘ The word itself,” says the author, 
“is peculiar to Sweden, and it has no equivalent in other 
Scandinavian languages. In low German we find the: 
word &liigter, which has the same signification. In: 
Sweden the word implies artistic, skilful capacity, or 
general dexterity, but of late years it has a restricted 
and special meaning; and just because in Sweden this 
general dexterity is best cultivated by exercises in wood, 

so the word and the exercises have become adopted by 
foreign nations, and erelong S/éjd will signify to the 
world outside Sweden, as it does now generally to 
the Swedes, nothing more nor less than “educational 
carpentry.” The Kindergarten is published by Alice 
B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Terms, $2.00 a year. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1889. 
Oregon, state, at Corvallis. ......s0sseseceseeaserrecesseeeneenens -June 4-6 
Ohio, state, at Springfield.............cccsceesenee coeseene sees June 4-6 
Indiana, state, at Indianapolis, .............0. .seeeseee eeeeeeees June 4-6 
Towa, state, at Cedar Rapids............cccseceseeeseeee cenneeees June 4-6 
Dakota, territorial, at Jamestow?..........00sseeseeeesereenes June 4-6 
Nebraska, state, at Tecumseh.......... ao veevadevassantnabents June 11-13 
New York, state, at Albany.. ......0. cccssesececeeeseeeeeees June 11-13 
Colorado, state, at Denver..........ssscccreecseessere sesoeeees June 18-20 
Minnesota, state, at St. Paul...........00.sccsseeereseee eevee June 18-20 
Missouri, state, at Fulton... saree deaseubave June 18-20 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne dveosa seonsédosjoeucetent June 25-27 
California, state, at Monterey..........seccceeeseessseeeeners June 28-30 
Missisippi, state, at Starkville..............00.ssseececeseees July 23, 24 
Kentucky, state, at Paducah............... sob penntatin tt August 20-22 
Pennsylvania, state, at Williamsport.............. September 24-26 
New Hampshire, state, at Newport.........-..seseeee November 5-7 
Michigan, state, at Grand Rapids.............sesees . December 3-5 


[NoTtE.—The Executive Committee of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention has arranged a series of meetings and con- 
ventions to be attended by Mr. William Reynolds,—president 
of the Chicago Convention of 1887,—during the months ot 
March, April, May, andJune. This series, so far as announced, 
is as follows: 


Nebraska Convention, at Tecumsel............0000seseeeeee June 11-13 
Colorado Convention, at Denver.......ceessecescereesseeees June 18-20 
Wyoming Convention, at Cheyenne............ poe cascnini’ June 25-27 





TWO ENGLISH MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.S.A. 


The supporters of the English Church Missionary 
Society who assembled in Exeter Hall in May were 
scarcely prepared for the bright report which was pre- 
sented by the devoted secretary, Mr. Eugene Stock. 
Despite the trenchant criticism to which Canon Taylor’s 
articles have exposed the organizations of the Society, 
the funds were found to be in sounder condition than in 
any former year, and the ordinary income larger than 
ever had been yielded before. Whatever the conse- 
quences of the Canon’s attack, in some quarters the 
Society could present cogent and masterly refutations, 
and also the splendid financial receipts. 

The general fund amounted to £211,878, or £16,821 
more than in 1887, and £3,602 above the highest yield 
in any previous year. The year’s expenditure was esti- 
mated at £214,383. For special objects a sum of £40,638 
had been contributed, which raised the aggregate yearly 
return to no less than £262,016. 

In numerical strength the number of missions, so far 
as known, showed 299 stations, with 356 European mis- 
sionaries, 286 native and Eurasian clergy, 4,556 lay 
teachers, 186,956 native Christians, 48,194 communicants, 
1,759 mission-schools, with 75,125 scholars. 

Representatives of the Society addressed the enthusi- 
astic gathering, including the Bishop of Moonsonee 
(whose diocese in British North America exceeds in size 
the whole area of Europe); the Rev. H. D. Williamson 
(from the fierce Gond hill-tribes of India) ; the Rev. W.S., 
Price, from Zanzibar; the Rev. J. B. Wood, Yoruba; 





F. A. March, LL.D., will write the Preface, The work 


the Rev. A. J. Shieids, North India; and Dr. B, Van 
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Someron Taylor, South China. Her Majesty’s British 
consul, Colonel Euan-Smith, received a demonstrative 
ovatior-in acknowledgment of his strenuously successful 
endeavors to effect the return of the Society’s mission- 
aries from Mamboia and Mpwapwa to Mombasa. 

In the course of a vigorous speech, the gallant consul 
alluded to the dense darkness which brooded over Africa. 

-This could only ultimately be removed by the sons of 
Africa. For this work of regenetation, nothing would 
more quickly qualify the Africans than the preachers of 
Christianity. With regard to his services on behalf of 
the Society’s agents, he stated that he was acting under 
the instructions of the British Government to invite the 
missionaries in their own interest to withdraw from the 
inland posts to the seaboard. He was actuated by 
the sole mstive of saving the lives of his fellow-country- 
men. The chief honor of redeeming the English mis- 
sionaries and their wives from imminent danger belonged 
to the inexhaustible energy of the French missionaries 
at Bagamoyo. Through their friendly and earnest co- 
Operation tue ransom of 10,000 rupees demanded from 
the British Government by the Arab chief, Bushiri, was 
‘transmitted. Colonel Smith believed that eventually 
M’Wanga would come back to power in Uganda, and 
speedily the temporary usurpation of Mohammedanism 
would collapse. 

At present the outlook in East Central Africa is 
exceedingly gloomy. The ten years’ work in the king- 
dom of Uganda is swept away. The Rev. A. M. Mackay 
still remains on the shores of Victoria Nyanza waiting 
his opportunity to return to his field either under 
M’Wanga or Kiwewa. From a letter just published, the 
brave young Scotch missionary, the friend of Emin Pasha 
and Dr. Junker, estimates that during the last dozen 
years the cost to the Church Missionary Society of en- 
deavoring to plant Christianity in East Equatorial Africa 
has exceeded £150,000. 

If the leadership of English missionary societies can- 
not be assigned to the London Missionary Society, it 
holds a distinguished position in the yearly enlarging 
family of missionary organizations. Its historic roll of 
heroes, saints, pioneers, and martyrs is adorned with the 
names of Morrison, Williams, Vanderkemp, Moffat, 
Livingstone, Sherring, Lawes, Murray, and a radiant 
cloud of witnesses. To civilization, science, commerce, 
ethnology, and languages, its servants have made richer 
contributions than any other English missionary society. 
‘In geographical exploration the discoveries of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone in the Dark Continent have pre-eminent 
fame. The translations prepared by the Society’s agents 
are as numerous as they are learned and valuable. The 
native versions provided for the South Sea Island races 
by Macfarlane, Turner, Chalmers, and others, are widely 
known. Recently, the devoted Rev. W. E. Cousins, of 
Madagascar, completed his monumental task of supply- 
ing the Malagasy with a translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Another of the Society’s representatives, the 
Rev. J. Hewi<cit, of Benares, India, has been an influ- 
ential member of the Hindi New Testament Translation 

- Committee. The aim of this body is to bring about an 
urgently needed translation of the New Testament which 
shall express the beauty and glory of the original in the 
Hindi language spoken by upwards of 60,000,000 of the 
native Hindoos. 

The remark«:ble achievements of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in China, associated in modern times 
with the names of Gilmour, Griffith John, Muirhead, 
and McGowan; the earlier and later triumphs in the 
South Pacific; the undaunted heroism on the shores of 
Lake Tanganyika, with equally noble records in many 
climes,—establish no ordinary claim upon the gratitude, 
appreciation, and reverence of the Christian Church. 
The remark of Captain Hore of the Tanganyika Mission, 
that “ to-day thie names of the missionaries are celebrated 

‘in the tribal songs of the races,” is typical of the affec- 
tion in which the missionary benefactors are regarded 
around the lakes which stud the regions of Central 
Africa. 

A vigorous offshoot of the society, known as the 
Young Men’s Missionary Band in England, is becoming 
a powerful auxiliary among the million of Congrega- 
tionalists in the British Isles. The Ladies’ Committee 
for Female Missions, formed ten years ago, is showing 
marks of fryitfulness. In 1881 there were nine ladies 
laboring in the field; to-day the numbers have risen to 
thirty-six. A few years since, the income amounted to 
£1,500, whereas it is now reported at £6,471. The total 


of native assistants is 252; girls’ schools, 148; and of 


scholars, 6,830. Zenana pupils under instruction num- 
ber about 3,000. The society’s medical mission is 
making favorable progress, Eight missionaries belong 
to this staff. The be&ved young physician, Dr, Ken- 


neth Mackenzie, whose ~desth ‘ sommted at Tientsin, 


North China, last year, has been deeply lamented. It 
were a difficulty to pronounce, whether he excelled as a 
healer of the body or as a minister tothe soul. While the 
London Missionary Society has withdrawn, during the 
past twelve months, from its operations in the Leeward and 
Loyalty Islands, in consequence of political changes due 
to the establishment of a French protectorate, it is.antici- 
pated that the Paris Evangelical Society of Missions will 
henceforth supply this enforced and unayoidable lack 
of service. From remote fields in Western China, New 
Guinea, and Southern India, the Macedonian call for 
help is uttered by tens of thousands of wanderers in the 
dark. To this, as to sister societies, door after door 
opens, and the cryis evoked: “ Lord, who is sufficient 
for these things?” 

Financially, the society’s reputation has been saved, 
“yet so as by fire” within the last month of the past 
year’s accounts, With sums received and others promised 
towards an encumbering deficiency, the directors can face 
1889-90 with a clean balance-sheet. In response to the 
special appeal, a sum of £16,390 was raised, in addition 
to which the permanent income of the society has been 
advanced by £4,000. To continue the existing stations 
and institutions abroad efficiently, another £11,000 will 
be annually required. For this, £5,000 had been realized 
from a curtailment of official expenditure, which left to 
the churches the remaining £6,000 to contribute. The 
total income of the society for 1888 was £125,250, and 
the expenditure £122,596. “Steady development, and 
that in every“direction,” is the observation of the able 
foreign secretary, the Rev. R. W. Thompson, in sum- 
ming up the society’s annual report. 

At its inception, nearly a century ago, the society had 
assistance from members of the Church of England and 
Presbyterian communions, who have subsequently, with 
the formation of missionary auxiliaries in connection 
with their respective churches, transferred to these their 
offerings. The directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety now recommend that, in view of nineteen-twen- 
tieths of its support being derived from Congregational 
churches, it is desirable to become more closely affiliated, 
but at the same time maintaining the original charter of 
faith and constitution. 

Bolton, Lancashire, England. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 
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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION. 


[Professor W. Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., in Hebraica.] 


A clear discrimination is to be made in the first place 
between the partition of the text itself, for Which the 
critics contend, and the inferences professedly deduced 
from that partition. It is possible tc aecept the former 
and yet to retain the right to judge of the legitimacy of 
the latter. We find in Genesis a continuous, connected, 
and self-consistent narrative, which has all the appear- 
ance of a true and veritable history, and, so far as it can 
now be traced, has always been so regarded by the peo- 
ple among whom it originated; and there appears to be 
no good reason for discrediting it. The mythical char- 
acter attaching to the early record of pagan nations is 
not to be imputed to the biblical account of the primeval 
age of the world or of the origin of the Israelitish people, 
for the narrative of the Bible is absolutely unique. It 
stands alone among all the records of antiquity in pre- 
serving in its primitive purity the true knowledge of 
God, in its freedom from grotesque, mythological con- 
ceits, and in presenting a truly rational account, and one 
which is strikingly confirmed in its main outlines at 
least, if notin all its details, by modern scientific research 
as no similar document of antiquity can pretend to be, 
in relation to the origin of the world, the unity of the 
human race, the primeval history of mankind, and the 
filiation of nations. And as the preliminary stage in a 
grand scheme of divine revelation continued through 
succeeding ages, whose reality and supernatural char- 
acter are attested by the most convincing proofs, it has 
a well-founded claim to be regarded as trarismitting a 
faithful account of God’s dealings with men from the 
beginning. 

And there is an additional guarantee of the truth of 
Genesis in its Mosaic origin, which, in spite of all criti- 
cal clamor,—in spite even of the concessions of eminent 
evangelical scholars,—cannot be set aside. The laws 
from Exodus to Deuteronomy are, by their own positive 
claim, by ineffaceable internal indications, and by both 
the express attestation and incidental historical con- 





firmation of subsequent Scriptures, irrefragably Mosaic. 
And Genesis, which is clearly preliminary to the books 





that follow, must, as the critics themselves allow, have 
the same origin as they. 

There is something clearly wrong in a critical process 
which can take a history that in itself is quite consistent 
and entirely credible, and sunder it into distinct docu- 
ments which are mutually repugnant and irreconcilable. 
A purely literary analysis on grounds of diction, style, 
and modes of thought, whatever it might reveal respect- 
ing the structure and formation of the book, obviously 
cannot impair the truth of that which is otherwise credi- 
ble, or the consistency of that which in itself is har- 
monious. And, in fact, the damaging consequences 
attributed to the critical hypothesis result in great part 
from inferences resting not on positive data, but on the 
critics. The fundamental vice in the whole process 
is that they quietly assume what they undertake to 
demonstrate. 

We have the Book of Genesis in its present form. 
According to the current critical hypothesis, it was put to- 
gether by a redactor from pre-existing documents. The 
portions extracted from each of these documents severally 
can, it is claimed, be recognized and assigned to the 
source from which they came. By combining paragraphs 
of kindred origin, the primary documents can again be 
reproduced in their distinct and separate state to that 
extent to which the redactor made use of them in his 
compilation. It is confessed, however, that no one of 
them can be restored in its completeness. There are 
evident breaks in their continuity, There are in each 
allusions unexplained in any existing paragraph of that 
particular document. Just how much has been dropped, 
or what was in the missing portions, cannot, of course, 
be known. This being the case, the allegation that a 
given passage had a meaning in the document from 
which it was taken different from that which it obviously 
has in its present connection, and especially a meaning 
at variance with the connection in which it now stands, 
is pure assumption on the part of the critic, for which, 
in the nature of the case, he can have no adequate justi- 
fication. He has, by his own admission, the document 
in an imperfect state, with no means of filling acknowl- 
edged chasms or estimating the amount or the character 
of what has been omitted, and yet he presumes to chal- 
lenge the work of the redactor, who, by the hy pothesis, had 
the documents before him in their original completeness, 
and to convict him of incapacity or dishonesty, There 
can be no possible warrant for such a procedure, unless 
the terms of the paragraph in question are themselves in 
evident conflict with its existing context. That they 
are capable of a different interpretation, and might be so 
explained in some.other connection, is nothing to the 
purpose. Many passages, rent from their connection, 
might have an entirely different meaning put upon them 
from that which they were intended to have. 

So when it is affirmed that two or more paragraphs, 
which, as they now stand, describe distinct subjects or 
events, are nevertheless but variant accounts of the very 
same thing. Without the materials for the formation of 
a correct judgment, it is ‘arbitrarily assumed that the 
record in its present form is false, and that the redactor 
has, either from ignorance or design, combined his sources 
in a way that misrepresents their real meaning. 

So, too, when a discrepancy is inferred from the silence 
of one document respecting matters set forth in another. 
How utterly gratuitous and arbitrary such inferences 
are, appears from the repeated instances in which from 
like premises precisely the upposite conclusion is drawn, 
the exigencies of the critical hypothesis itself compelling 
its advocates to assume that the redactor found the same 
thing recorded in two or more of the documents, but 
deemed it sufficient to extract a single account from one 
of them, and hence passed the others by. 

So, also, when the credibility of Genesis is under- 
mined by alleging that the primary documents out of 
which it was compiled were first committed to writing 
many centuries after the Mosaic age. This conclusion 
is notoriously and avowedly based on grounds which 
presuppose their unhistorical character, and convert 
them into fluctuating myths and legends, and assume, 
likewise, that all the rest of the sacred history has been 
tampered with and deliberately falsified. 

And so, in general, it will be found that deductions 
from the critical hypothesis impugning the veracity of 
Genesis find no real warrant in the analysis itself, but 
rest upon conjectures and assumptions of the critics, 
They assume that the record is unreliable and untrust- 
worthy; and every suspicion which their fertile fancy 
can suggest, however baseless, is accepted as a fresh proof 
that no dependence can be placed on its statements. It 
is no marvel if, uader such treatment, its historical char- 
acter is frittered away completely. 


The critical partition of Genesis has been gradually 









































































of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 











elaborated during more tifan a century 
by a succession of scholars of the greatest 
eminence, who have expended upon it 
an immense amount of learning, inge- 
nuity, and patient toil, until they have at 
length brought it into a shape in which it 
is accepted with substantial unanimity by 
European critics, of widely different schools 
of thought, and every various grade of be- 
lief and unbelief. This is, of course, a 
very significant fact, and is entitled to its 
full weight in the consideration of this 
subject. That cannot be lightly dismissed 
which has gained the approval of so 
many minds. Nevertheless, it is not the 
weight of authority, but the force of the 
arguments, which is decisive. And the 
fluctuations of critical opinion in the past, 
and ‘particularly the rapid and extensive 
changes-which have taken place in the 
most recent times, caution us not to regard 
its present state as one of permanent 
equilibrium, 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 4s 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
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sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
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the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
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For tired brain, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
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“Teaching and Teachers”’ 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘“‘Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
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whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS 7 By anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
time duriug the past two years. 

due shifting of a subscription from one member of 
ousehold to another in order to get the reduction 
red to new subsc ribers is not allowable, although 
ew additional subacri reves by or for other members 

of tt the household will taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
Searing a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled an additional copy. free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less 

copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on, 


Pe - CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 

b will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the nen ofa ~ s get their 
mail matter from one ffice,and others in the 
same school get spans ‘om S another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school abould nave its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and ~ name of the school should be mentioned in 


the order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional s subscriptions to expire at the same time 
hi) the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that hé is to receive the 


MBabscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

changed should be careful to name not only the post- 

office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
ith county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other 4 
son than the one who sent the Rrevions subscript 
oye Page m will oblige, the publisher A 4 stating that 

Pine sabace ines 2 ‘or es the place of the one 
emed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertisin = Spry A 
could be made than that for orth | a fair t 

. A new subscriber is entitled to the baits rate 

r one year only 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber merond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. - 
pers for a club will inveriably be dascetamed ‘at 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 








Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREA't BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half- P boo A sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (th e paper to 
a sent, postpale ; , direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 

e fo 


sgopee y t slowing rates :-— 
lto4 copies, 10s. each. 
f to9 “4 8s.6d, 
10 copies and upwards, 72.64, “ 


‘To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
pene A either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
as age to one Senwens whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O. | oO. Box 1550. 


S*POCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


Pp 
For EUDPINGS Pie sPIESAnoCAKES 








wae-beted posks oy es your wr roe or te = 
CROFT & ALLEN. PHILADELPHIA, 


a nen 











STE CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boilin b eiware 
tin cans at 7ic. STEP F. Wattas si 
inventors and onlv abiinmnbeen: Pp hiladelphia, Pa. 


FRE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 


Send 6 cents for }ib sample. 
@ CHASE & SANBORN, _ Boston, | Mass. 


ASa FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


besides are dangerous. 149 


“ Pearline 


in a pail of water, will con- Ke 


vince a woman against her will 
that it washes everything; best and quickest—injures 
nothing ; coarse or fine—just the reverse—by doing away 
with the rubbing it saves the very thing which ruins the 
most clothing—especially fine things. It takes the drudg- 
ery out of woman's hardest work. ‘Wash day and cleaning 
time are no longer “ bugbears” 


Pearline is used, and these homes number millions. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offer- 


ing imitations which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘the 
r \ V are same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are not, and 


Mannfactnred only bu TAMES PYT.F_N. Y. 





sit 


in the homes where 
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SNS Shs waste Consumi 


<a BOoYCc fuorn MES, 
siladeiplin,solea,' vs United Sint ea, 


NDLEVS are | 
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BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


‘Ano | LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded highest honors at 


Phila. 1876 | Melbo’ 1890 
Berlin, 1877 | Fran ifort’ 1881 
Paris, 1878 1883 





ew Orleans, 
Paris Medal on every bottle 
Beware of Imitations, 





=i, 
NY, i. 
Hi 


ORSETS. = 


Over 14 Millions Sold 
this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 

Best Wearing Corset 

Ever Made. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 



























Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 





WALL PAPER Sisszzntste 


Lustres 6c. age gating 18e. bossed Golds 35¢ 
oye te *~, {as pers ee mw will send 


| AT Diament & Go., “eisienscn pee 





| prwe Corsets are the best. . 





PANELED METAL CEILINGS; W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


he best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 
c.rcular, Give measures for an estimate. H.S, NOR 


‘Saal, 18 ee DLMBAT, DOW 1 Valse 


Graceful Form, 
HEALTH 


and 


COMFORT 






Combined. in 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Su pporting Corset 


It is one of be most popular in —Tt by for 
gale by all leading dea hm ty Price by mail $1.40. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New etl Conn, 


. Geop SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold atall Leading Retail Stores. Ask for tnem 








Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRa- 
Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 





and all shves tha’ have his name and price stamped 


ai 
WORTH REPEATING. 


CHRIST’S SYMPATHY. 
[By Owen Meredith.] 


If Jesus came on earth again, 

And walked and talked in field and street, 
Who would not lay his human pain 

Low at those heavenly feet? 


And leave the loom, and leave the lute, 
And leave the volume on the shelf, 

To follow him unquestioning, mute, 
If ’twere the Lord himself? 


How many a brow with care o’erworn, 
How many a heart with grief o ’erladen, 
How many a man with woe forlorn, 
How many a mourning maiden, 


Would leave the baffling earthly prize, 
Which fails the earthly weak endeavor, 
To gaze into those holy eyes, 
And drink content forever! 


His sheep, along the cool, the shade, 
By the still wate reourse he leads ; 

His lambs upon his breast are laid ; 
His hungry ones he feeds, 


And I, where’er he went, would go, 

Nor question where the —_ might lead ; 
Enough to know that here below 

I walked with God, indeed ! 


If it be thus, O Lord of mine, 
In absence is thy love forgot ? 
And must I, when I walk, repine, 
Because I see thee not? 


If this be thus, if this be thus, 

Since our poor prayers yet reach thee, Lord; 
Since we are weak, once more to us 

Reveal the living Word! 


Oh! nearer to me, in the dark 

Of life’s low hours, one moment stand; 
And give me keener eyes to mark 

The moving of thy hand. 





THE CROSS OF CHRIST, THE 
WORLD'S CENTER. 


| From the German of Karl von Raumer. ] 


In the prophecy of Ezekiel (5 : 5) we 
read: “‘Thus saith the Lord God; This 
is Jerusalem: I have set it in the midst 
of the nations and countries that are round 
about her.” 

Theodoret explains these words thus: 
“ He gave them, he says, the middle of the 
earth for a dwelling place. To the east 
and north of them lay Asia; to the west 
Europe, linked with them by the sea; to 
the south Libya. That was done that the 
nations might be able to learn from the 
Jews piety and the ordinances of the law.” 
On the same text Jerome makes the com- 
ment: ‘The prophet bears witness that 
Jerusalem lies in the middle of the world, 
and is the navel of theearth. That city is 
placed among the heathen, that all the 
nations which dwell round about Jerusa- 
lem might follow the God who is known 
in Judea and whose name is great. in 
Israel.” 

Tie exposition of the words of Psalm 
74: 12 (according to the Septuagint and 
Vuigate versions) agrees well with this: 
“God, our King, has wrought salvation 
in the center of the earth.” This center, 
it is said, is the place of the cross of Christ, 
with reference to which these same words 
from the Psalms are inscribed in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher also. In 
this sense an ancient Christian poet says: 


‘Golgotha’s sacred spot... 
Here is earth’s central point, and here is vic- 
tory’s sign.” 
And Victorinus of Poitou: 


“That holy place, earth’s central spot, we know, 
In the old Hébrew tongué Golgotha named. v 


Jerusalem and all Palestine belong prac- 
tically to a peninsula, which lies in the 
center of the Old World, and to which 
Ararat also belongs. Let one take on the 
globe the distance from Ararat to the south 
of Suez, with a pair of compasses, and 
make a Circle with that as a radius; the 
circle so made will cut the Red Sea, the 
Persian Gulf, the Aral, the Caspian Sea 
the Sea of Asoph, the Black Sea, the Sea 
of Marmora, and finally, the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean. On the height of 
that peninsula, at the sources of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, lay Paradise, accord- 
ing to the Mosaic story; near thereto, on 
Ararat, the ark rested, at an equal dis- 
tance exactly from the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of Asia (at Behring’s Straits) and 
from the Cape of Good Hope,—in the 
middle of the longest land-line of the 
Old World. This central spot, the plateau 
of Armenia, was the original seat of the 
human race, the starting-point for the first 
Adamic dispersion, as well as for the second 





on the boit:.m, are the 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Noachic dispersion, of mankind over the 
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earth. From these heights men followed 
the poteity sinking waters to all places 
of the earth. When the earth was again 
peopled, the Lord destined for the dwell- 
ing-place of his chosen people the western 
part of that peninsula, that so he might 
sunder them irom all the heathen, For 
eastward and southward the land was 
bounded by deserts, to which the Mediter- 
ranean joined itself at Gaza, and formed 
the western boundary which stretched to 
the north of Acre, At that point Lebanon 
raised itself out of the sea, and extended 
thence as the northern wall of Palestine 
to Damascus, where it joined the eastern 
desert. In a land so enclosed on all sides, 
the seed of the regeneration of the world 
could flourish as in “a garden shut up. 

But the avenging hosts of God found 
their way through deserts and over hills 
and sea to the people who chose the curse 
of God instead (Deut. 4: 25-27). Noland 
was so wasted through thousands of years 
by war as was Palestine, fortified and en- 
closed as it was by sea, mountain, and 
deserts. To say nothing of Jerusalem, 
there are few places in the world which 
have seen as much shedding of blood as 
has the district contained within a fifty- 
mile circle around Nazareth. Joshua’s 
slaughter at the Waters of Merom, Barak’s 
at the Kishon, Gideon’s in the Plain of 
Jezreel, Saul’s at Gilboa, Josiah’s at Me- 
giddo, Vespasian’s at Tabor and near 
Tarichea, Saladin’s victory near Hattin, 
Napoleon’s at Tabor, the capture of Acre 
by Ibrahim Pasha and by the English ;— 
all these bloody scenes of war surround 
the place in which the Prince of Peace 
grew up. . 

But when the avenging hosts of God 
forced their way into Palestine, so isolated 
and so well defended, the blessing of God 
pressed out from this land over the whole 
earth, For though in early times the Jews, 
who never were a seafaring people, were 
sundered by the sea from the lands beyond 
it, yet in the time of Alexander, and in 
that of the Romans, they were brought 
by the Mediterranean into manifold con- 
tact with the most important peoples of 
the earth, who dwelt on its shores; they 
spread and mingled among them, protected 
by the Roman citizenship, The time was 
come for the wall between Jew and Heathen 
to be torn down; and in this wise the way 
was cleared for the preaching of the gospel 
among the nations on the Mediterranean, 
and the foundation was laid for the spir- 
itual invigoration of Europe and its Chris- 
tian supremacy over all other parts of the 
world, 

' If all this be kept in mind, we believe 
it is easy to see why Abraham must for- 
sake his fatherland and journey to Pales- 
tine; why the Israelites must return 
thither out of Egypt; why the word of 
the Lord and the proclamation of the 
gospel of God went out to all peoples from 
Zion; why the Shepherd, whose flocks 
should pasture over the wide world, was 
born among the shepherds of Bethlehem, 
~~ WANAMAKER’S, 

WE TELL YOU DAY BY DAY AND WEEK BY WEEK OF 
the goods we have for sale, of the attractions of the 
store, of the conveniences offered to enable you to do 
your buying comfortably and easily. If youcan come 
to the store, all these await you. But you can enjoy 
them without coming. 

You and the store are nearer together to-day than 
ever before—your wants and its power to supply. 
You can write for what you wish, and be served as 
well as if you came. 

The how-to-do-it is here told. 

There isan important and carefully organized de- 
partment of our business, employing hundreds of 
people, which devotes its energies to filling orders by 
mail from out-of-town customers. It is entirely inde- 
pendent of the regular selling force of the house, and 
as far as possible is meant to represent the customer 
and the interests of that customer. People who are 
trained in the qualities and values of goods—expert 
shoppers, in fact—take ia hand your written order 
and go from counter to counter selecting the goods 
required, just as you would do if buying from a list 
you had made. All possible care is exercised that the 
article selected shall be just what the writer asks for. 

But to order clearly and satisfactorily you must 
know the goods and their prices. Hence the General 
Catalogue of the store, issued Spring and Fa!l, con- 
taining carefully compiled lists of articles kept for 
sale, witb their price, iflustrated wherever possible. 

If you wish that Catalogue, ask for it. A postal card 


request is enough, but be sure to give your name and 
address. The book will come by return mail, without 


cost to you, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 





















* Cleantast” 
CK 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade. 
THE CLEANFAS?r 
HOSIERY COoO., 
$25 Broadway, New York, 
2 West l4tb St., ~ 
109 State Street, Chicago. 
49 West Street, Boston. 
3a” Send for Price List. 
EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 
At prices that will interest you. Send 10 Cents, 
tor Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY. WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Lil. 


t MARK. 


a 


TRADE 








-W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 










6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK, 


SUMMER GOODS 


at low prices. 


STRAW BONNETS AND HATS 


for Ladies, Misses, and Children, 


JACKETS, WRAPS, COSTUMES, etc. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


Send for our catalogue of Summer Goods. 
Sent free of charge. 

Samples farnished upon application. 
Paid parcels delivered within a radius of 
75 miles of New York City, free of express 
charges. 





Specialties in Silks. 


Weshall put on sale, this week, 
one line of Black Faille Fran- 
caise, 20 inches wide, at '75 cents 
per yard; and a very large pur- 
chase of Plain Colored Gros 
Grains, in *over 30 desirable 
shades, at 75 cents per yard, 
These goods are of exceptional 
value, and calculated to give ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 

Samples sent on request. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 











WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


of our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Reliable goods sold by mail as cheap as over 
the counter. 


DRY GOODS, 7 
FANCY GOODS. 


In fact, anything you want or need. 
Full stock of Ladies’ Underwear and Infants’ 
Outfits. 
Cambric and muslin Corset Covers, perfect fit- 
ting, 15c., 19¢., 25c. 

Muslin Night Robes, good goalig , with tucked 
yoke and cambric ruffle around neck and sleeves, 
50c., 59¢., 69c., $1.00. 

Night Slip, of cambric, with plain ruffle at the 
neck and sleeves, and wide hem on the bottom, 29c. 
up to 5c. 

French Woven Corsets, 6%e.; usual price, $1.00. 

Also, large assortment of Men’s and Roys’ Bub- 
ber Coats, and Misses’ Newports and Cireu- 


ars. 
Send for full price-lists. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


READ T=EIIsS: 


yin S IMPORTANT 


SALE. 
CHAS. A.sT iY ENS, the exclusive silk merchant, 
who last year sol:! more silks :hrough the mails than 
any other three houses combined, is now giving the 
greatest special silk sale of high clars silks ever 
nown, and one that will greeny increase thealready 
widespread popularity of this house, 


READ THE FOLLOWING, 


and send at once for samples. 





12,000 yds, Colored Satin Rhadames, ) 

actually worth $1,165 to $1.25 | Allat 
9,000 ‘“* Colored GrosGrains, worth fully 1,00 nis 
3,000 ** Black 4° ng ns, a” im "3 3 
4,000 “ ‘ Satih Rhadames, “ * Tol eos 
3,500 “ ‘“* Faille, worth rally $1.00 to $1.10 | 


The above are decidedly the greatest bar- 
gains ever otiered in silus, and we would 
advise you to secure samples at once. and 
send your orders withoutdelay, »>end 8cents, 
in stamps, for over fifty sampies, sta:ing whether you 
prefer mostly blacks or colors, and we will return 
stamps witb first order. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Sireet, CHICAGO, ILL. 





KNEE-BULCED, Baggy, Wrinkled, 
Shortened PANT § fully restored and keptin 
fresh, new shape aud style by our perfect Trouser 
RE-SHAPER,. Sent prepaid for $1.00, 

QP Bich pay to Road Men, local Canvassers 
and Agents ee omaree, ~ Name this paper. 
TROUSER RE-SHAPER CO., COLUMBUS, 0. 


YEN D 6 CENTS for samples of the famous custum 
3 made Plymouth Rock ts Pants. Rules for self- 
meusurement and a cloth taje measure included, 






























OUR PANTS |THE KANSAS INVESTMENT C0, 
From the wool to garments in oor own Topeka, Kansas. | "Sfcsvon“uane? 
—— og Wt you thtoo. profits. PHILADELPHIA,—1408. 4th St.; B. A. & W. T, BARBER, 


] | SOL < 
CUARANTEED ALL ® 
We give you the advan’ of our Pah 
A Perfect Fit, Late Patterns, andthe 
een Piha ete peas of 30 nap e - 
measuring a tape 
ao oe : We'rofer to Seventh National Bank, 2 Philada, 
@ make the Coods. 
We make the Carment. paw Se eens 
Carments the same money buy elsew 


Established DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS 
Office— 


N.W. Cor. 4th & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c, for postage and packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and bageing atthe knees. For 
6c, additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send full line of samples. of custom clothing, 
4%inoh tape, and full directions. BAW STAT 
PANTS CO,, 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


CANFIELD SEAMLESS 
DRESS-SHIELDS. 


Only reliable 
Shield made. 
Have been 
worn by more 
than six mil- 
lion ladies, 
Sales five times 
Athat of an 
other Shiel 
made in U. 8. 
or Europe. Be- 
ware of imita- 
tions. 


SAMPLE Parr, 
y mail, 
25 Cents. 














— 


Pat. in U. 8. and Burope. 
For sale at all Leading Dry Goods Houses. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. J 


Express often cheaper. 


"(THE 
CAUSE 
OF 








If so, and desire fashionable 

writing-paper at reasonable 
vices, ask your stationer for 
oston Linen 


Boston ond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our complete samples of 
paper representing over 250 
varieties which we sell b 
the und SAMUE 
WARD CO.,, 46-51 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
horus normally existing in the human economy. 
he remedy consists in the administration of a 
reparation of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
horus which combines these characteristics in the 
ighest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
tp jana = Recommended by physicians. Sold 
by ‘druggists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 


Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y 














to any address a 
sample vial of 
RUBIFOAM 
for the Teeth. Deliciously flavored. 
E,W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








PURIFY THE HOME. 


“Theonly self-acting, continu- 
ous,absoluteand agreeable Dis- 
infectanteverknown. Itdis- 
infects and renders agreeable a 
singleurinal, privy or sick room, 
in 24 hours, and is so warranted. 
An antiseptic, it arrests the 
germs of isonons intection. 

substitute for ventilation 
which it supersedes in all ‘plague 
spots.’ Send for particulars,” 


Sherman “ King” Vapor:zer Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass,,or Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Minnearolis. 
Agents Wanted, 


Solid =p Nes Comly ¢ 
BANK, 


% Investment % 
Securities. 














ef Kansas, 
and 113 

DevonshireSt. 
Boston. 










ae: . 
INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 


x4 
BAN 


BANSES. WARS 


nvestment Lists. Special Department for 


attache tof EAN. « © 9: RAN NARS. 








RANCHES. 


r cent securities, 
Ladies 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 

Has great experience in joaning money in Nebraska 

for persons East, All loans made absolutely safe. 

Rates net to lenders, 7 to ¥ per cent. Time, one to six 

years, For details and reterences. write for circular. 





Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 

YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON 

For example of its operation address the 
giving your age. gnih 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABUHDEEN. DAKOTA. 
Write for wai weer. 


Company, 











And other spec alties, are advertised fully every 
other week in this paper. Read the ad, 


ij 





Every pair guarantecd or money refunded, PLymouTH 
Kock Pants Vy,, li io 4s 44,01 Street, Bostun, Mass, 


at 


Be t soil, cilmate, and location in the 


Managers. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
A condensed report of the condition of this Company’ 
on the 80th day of March, 1889; 

ASSETS. 
Loans secured by mortgage on real 


OBLALE,,.....:0crreceeer 681.42 
Remittances for Interest matured within 









































FU wiinalvpesanieve opin 5,448.38 
Other past-due Interest remitted for but 
BUG NES OO) WR diavecin vei shorsccentnsncceinns tgennes “ 8,241.50 
Cash on hand and in bank 60,544. 
295,911.12 
LIABILITIES, wey. 
Capital Stock paid in 500,000.00 
Surplus Fund> rit 00 
Undivided Harnings,......+-sss sss 59,672.05 
Debeniure Bonds outstanding 1,356, 
Interest paid in advance by borrowers.... 3,224,88 
Loans paid but not remitted for... 587.00 
Due borrowers on loans made...... 34,580.04 
Trust Savings deposit 52,630.00 
Certificates of deposit bearing interest... 1 05 
Deposits awaiting investment............ seeneve 21,800.00 
Other deposits 39,353.01 
Cashier’s checks 6,242, 
Debenture Bond coupons. 430.00 





$2,295,911,.12 
I, H. E. Batt, President of the Kansas Investment 
Company, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
H. E. Batt, President, 
State of Kansas, Shawnee County, ss. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 2d day of 
April, 1889. Joun P, Goeern, Notary Public, 
If you are seeking an investment for your fu 
where they will be, first of all, absolutely secure, and, 
secondly, pay you arate of interest that is higher than 
is usuaily obtainable for them in the Eastern loan 
markets, we would like to correspond with you, or 
see you at either of our offices. 
We have been in business since 1879, and have 
loaned several millions of dollars, We have never 
lost a dollar we have loaned, nor has the company 
acquired any real estate under foreclosure. 
We solicit your fullest investigation of our finances, 
methods of doing business, and integrity and reliabil- 
ity of our officers, believing that tne closest scrutiny 
will result in making you our clients, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








Agr 


CASH CAPITAL, 


$500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claimas........ . beens vnegpuibite 1,631.500,28 
Surplus over all Liabilities,...... 369,415.06 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889, 
$2,500,916. 21. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary, 
JAMES B, YOUNG, Actuary 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
’ 








John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, Joseph K. Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8S, Hutchinson, _ Samuel Welsh, af, 
Charles 8, Whelen. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


5 ONT. | 


PAYABLE 
4 QUARTERLY, 
Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 
Fora Geocriptive pamphlet, send to GEORGR 


LEONARD, g’t, Office 9,10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


SEAREMONEY 


In sums of $260 and upwards—can find Profitable 
Investment with Absolute SAFETY in securities of 


THE HUSTED | xansas city 


INVESTMENT KANSAS 














COMPANY 


James D. Husrep, President. 

These are First Mortgages, based on Improved Real 
Estate in the two Kansas Citys and adjacent territory, at 
# to oper cent. of its actual value. No other City. 

Last or West, gives such substantial assurance ofsplendid 
growth as Kansas City, Kansas. No other affords such 
inducements for profitable investment or healthful homer 
making with modern conveniences on moderate capita, 
as we can show in this Metronolis of the Central Weag. 


Capita! of Montanais grow+ 
ing more rapidly than ony 
city of ite size in the Uni : 
tes. The country adja a 

cent to the city is the richest gold and silver mining re+ 
gion in the world; tributary to it are the fertile valleys 
Of the Missouri,Prickly Pear and 8un Rivers.Mining Co,’s 
ay out $650,006 in wages every month; real estate is ad- “3 
vancing in value rapidly. We make investments of large 
and small amounts,in real estate and mortgage loans, Cor 
respoudence invited. Address Steele & Co., Helena, Bentant 














“OVER 850.000 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Fails 
ure of crops never known. Best a'l-the-yearclimatein 


of water. Low prices, and unusnally liberal term: 





FARMS 


South, .. F, MANCHA, Cluremouut, Va, 


the world, Soiladaptedtoall kindsoffarming. Plent 
C, BE. Simmons, Land Com. C, &N.W. Ty, peral terme 





itu basa ae 







































































[June 1, 1889, 
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Sey 


copraient. 


“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
is best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 

Don’t you want a friend who would take half 
your hard work off your shoulders and do it with- 
out a murmur? What would you give to find an 
assistant in your housework that would — your 
floors and walls clean, and your kitchen bright, 
and yet never grow ugly over the matter of hard 
work. Sapolio is just such a friend and can be 
bought at all grocers. No, 30. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London 2 Catalognes, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, | Rev, E.N . English, Prin, 


CLARK & PERRIN'S Home Course 
of Business Training. All com- 
mercial branches taught mail. 
Write toClark’s College. ERIE, PAs 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus 
trated Calendar. Address K. TOURJEE. Boston. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE | SCHOOL 


nERRV D DR. Women, 
__1a84 Thestaue Street, Philadelphia. 


oo THE MISSES ANABLE’S - 


for X une. Apt i= Wow" Seenreten N. J., 
will til:te-open September 2%, at 16 Bayard Street. | 
Ria TTENHOUSE ACADEMY, Chestnut and 
isth Sts., Philadelphia, New rooms, -New gym- 
nasium. + 8 thoroughly prepared for college and 
business. Scholars nes entered for aust term. Cata- 
. K. Lupwie, A ~» Principal. 

















logues sent, DEB 









dress Rev. WM, GALLAGHER, 


JUST OUT! y THE REPORTER'S 
COMPANION, 
By BENN Pirman and JeRoME B. HowarRp. A 
new presentation of the Reporting Style of Phonogra- 
hy or Phon+tic Shorthand. Send for catalogue to 
HONOGHRA PHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE R WOM 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten oy from Philedeiniia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 


8 {0 rany Co i 
Sepelieaion Sth, 1889, Catalowoeandiltustrated article 
on Ad Principal 


French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding: Gothic and Old High German, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, bidlo: y, and 
Philosophy. Gymnasium. with Dr. Sargent’s appa- 
ratus complete. Fellow ships (value, $450) in Greek, 
English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. For 


program, address as abov e. 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Endorsed by John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General. 


Can refer to J.D. Watues, Publisher of The Sonday 
Fchool Times. Send for 54-pave pamphlet to E. 8. 
JOUNSTON'S Inatitute, N. &. Corner lth and 


Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


moe A SOLID 
STEEL FENCE! 





J's Cts. per Foot, material 8 feet wide. 


Latest in information, 


Cheapest of its size. 


Salesmen, 
This is good business for you. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


EDITION a 1889. 
Richest in topics treated, 


WITHIN REACH OF ALL, BECAUSE OF OUR EASY PAYMENT PLAN. 
If you want to know what this plan is, address, for full particulars, 


Subscription Department. 
DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 





ip ** * Interesting 
facts. *KxXHe*e* 








nished it is incomplete without carpets. 


Think then how much more desirable 


can see from the list bélow: 


$3.00 per yord for, Chinchilla. 


$2.25 Chlidema. 
$2.00 « * * Sawony. 
$1.30 “« “ & Velvets. 


$1.15 6é 46 66 


$1.50 * $6 “6° Aaminster, 
$1.25 * $6 ‘* Body Brussels. 
$ .80 *« 6 ‘6 Tapestry. 


$1.00 66 6é 6é 
$1.00 66 66 6é 
$ 75 6é 66 6é 


3-Ply. 


$ 60 66 66 6 


Our Reduced goods are going very 


YOU MUST BUY CARPETS 


To beautify your homes, for no matter how handsomely a house may be fur- 
Even the homely rag carpets of our Grandmothers are preferable to None. 


which we have spared no expense to make. 
As we are determined to satisfy every one, we carry a stock from which we 
can furnish the city Palace, or the tent on the beach, with equal facility, as you 


Imperial Velvets. 


Reduced Patterns, $1.10 and $1.00 
Chlidema Ingrains. 
Extra Super Ingrain All- Wool. 


Extra Super Ingrain Cotton Chain. 


are the Artistic and Beautiful designs 


Reduced Patterns, $1.10 
Reduced Patterns, $1.00 
Reduced Patterns, $1.10 


Reduced Patterns, 65c. and 55c. 
Reduced Patterns, 60c. 


Reduced Patterns, 50c. 


fast ; buy now and save money. 








"sur A WATCH ON 


BUY 


Beer 


48 & gp eeigen oe | 
York. 





68-OPEReTioN nceucys cost 


0 YOU WANT 
SEESTONE WATCH 


Bho hag 
Street, Philada., f ont their plan, 














dapted for Residences, Cardensy Ses te- 
Ce 


ries, Farms, Cardens 
All needin; Fen 
soallises ane ences, Cates, arbors, Window Quards 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Gentral Expanded Metal Co. B. W. Rxpauded Metal to. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


URPEE’S annvar £1889 we 





withont it. 168 pp. e legantly il aon Bg Price 10¢. 
ae mail, Burpee’s Spemal List o; Novelties free to 
idrees. w ATLEE BURPEE | & Co., Philadelpbia, 


IF YOU WANT ROSES, 


FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
co., West _Grov e, Pa. 





PENINSULA HOUSE ‘eres 


iver, bay n well water, 





RIANOS UNIVERSITY @akS4a5° 


Guaranteed 6 


tui 


L & SMITH PIANO CO. 
MARCHA 235 East 2ist Street, N N *¥. 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


FAR RAND & VOTEY 


mm ORGAN S ac 


DETROIT: MICH... USA. 








Perfect drainage. ‘No raster Opens June—. 





John & James Dobson, 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 
809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. —=_ 


D Stiffened W 
We art ohcie and well- ~theky nly as ELG IN, w 
— SPRINGFIELD, HAMPDEN, etc., onliberal credit to any person of good 
character. THE BEST WATCH EVER OFFERED for the price, 
FULLY GUARANTEED. Examination allowed before purchase, 
NAEGELE WATCH & JEWELRY CO., 


Dealers in Gold, Silver, and Gold Stiffened Watches. 
to us for full particulars. Refer to any Mercantile Agency. 





LIBERAL CREDIT. 


with LED movements, o 
SHAM, ROCKFORD 


Write | 20 N. Ninth Sy 


Philadelphia. 








Great installment offer. Send for 
free 


CORNISH illustrated catalogue. Mailed 


to any address b: 
ORGANS CORNISH & €O., 
Washington, N. J. 


YB ye BUY till seeing the capeioses of Bus. 
DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie 


ORGAN ares 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE, 
WERNERSVILLE, Kerks Co., Pa. 1300 feet 
above tide-water, in midst of grandest mountain 








Fora Barg ain in a Pine Pipe Orzan, ad. 
yin ORGAN Cu, , HAGERSTOWN, oni 

















scenery. A delightful place for those seeking rest 
| and recreation. Table and accommodations excel- 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 

Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sport in the world. Wheels 
are better than horses. Doc- 


tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus- 
tratedCATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them. 


OVERMAN WHEEL c0., Makers, 









‘TIMKEN SPRING VEHIGLES 









Sroatly improved with oringing shackles on one 

Bi Ragiest riding vehicle made, The springs length- 
cording to the waight't put on them, 

well to rough country or fine 
ill give you best satisfaction. 


BABY COACHES 


tT 100 different designs. 
eee ‘Patent Automatic Brake FRE 


en and shoi 


Adapted eq 
city. drives 





Sq 
Invalid Wheel, 
Physic'an’s, 
weer LID oon 


Leiter ie enti wad 
LUBL = re C0: as Nes St. Phla, Pas 














=F No. 64 Piteher mma Mich. 
LODCE & PARLOR 


SHURGH FURNITURE 


Cosma neue. in the Country 
&. C1 C. SMALL & Co - Boston, Mass. 


BAXTER C.S SWAN 


CHURCH, HAI HALL AxD L AND LO DG 





—2 


or eolirensdion 


Write 
244 & 246 South Sooont 4 St. 
PHILADELPH IA, PA. U.S. 








me |.B.L ELL SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
. 27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON _ 








Established 1780 








IMPORTERS OF 


CauURCH|A)MaAS KS 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. rer” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75¢, 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 

Cc. A. HART & CO., 
133 N. 3d St., 

















FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses, 
sisco BRO OS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 





WITH OUR CELEBRAT, 
Satisfaction guarant ,ornosale, Es 
timate given of cost and ‘descriptive cata 
logue a on 4 orate 
J. WEIDENK 
a. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


cD BURNERS. 





McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Belis, 
Cuimns anp Peais for CHURCHES "hee 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

HANE & 


H. McSH 
Baltimore, Md, 










Prices, E BELL FOUNDRY, 





lent. For circular, terms, etc., address 
F. GROSCH, Proprietor. 


Mention this paper. 
Best quality Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
Schools, st0. o Pally w arranted. Write for 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cinciunati,O. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 


CHURCH WHEELER REFLECTOR co. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
Li i G nH T 195 Michigan St., "C hicago, Ill. 
| 25.N, 18th St., Phils udelphia, Pp Be 








The Sunday Sghool Times intends to admit only ; advertisements that are trustworth 


- seep be 
publisher will refund to subscribers 





aby money that they lose thereby 


however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
































